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CHAPTER I. 
JOAN, 


‘ The summer flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though utterly alone it live and die.’ 


SHE was a thorough Irish girl, no 
mistake about that, with dark, 
bright, wavy hair, and eyes that 
change from blue to black in anger 
or mirth—stormy eyes, yet, as emo- 
tion swayed their owner, revealing 
with instantaneous flash either the 
joy or sorrow of the soul. 

She was called Joan Carden, 
and she lived with a cousin, poor 
as herself, at a tumble-down old 
mansion called Ravensdale, not 
more than fifty miles from Dublin. 
It was a wonderful old place with 
a history—a moat, a ghost, a 
chapel, and a picture-gallery. In 
this gallery dead and gone Chal- 
loners faced each other from pan- 
elled walls: gentlemen in doub- 
lets and brocaded waistcoats, and 
ladies in the costumes of Queen 
Anne’s reign; girl-children with 
mournful old-world faces, and 
boys who looked as if they had 
lived centuries before the glo- 
ries of cricket or football were re- 
vealed. 

Little Joan, lonely herself, got 
into the habit of pitying these re- 
pressed-looking specimens of juve- 
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nile humanity. She would sit 
hour after hour among the family- 
portraits of the Challoners when 
the moon was at its full, and watch 
the spiral points of the fir-trees 
waving over the cracked skylight 
under which a musicians’ gallery 
had been built. She knew a good 
deal of the history and legends of 
the Challoners, and had as a child 
wept over the effigy in marble of a 
sorrowful noseless knight in the 
chapel—a gentleman who had 
clearly ‘ done the State some ser- 
vice’ in his time. ‘ Ah, dear people, 
dear people !’ she would say, gazing 
thoughtfully at the ladies in powder 
and patches, and the gentlemen in 
those curious waistcoats, ‘ were you 
very strict, I wonder, with the sad- 
faced children, whose grandchil- 
dren now are quite old people? 
Did they ever make daisy-chains, 
and romp with their dogs, and 
feed their pets in the stable and 
poultry-yard, or scamper about 
the fields on ponies? I’m afraid, 
judging from the impression they 
made on the artist who painted 
them, that those melancholy kids 
Q 
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had the reverse of a jovial time 
of it.’ 

And Joan, rejoicing that she 
lived in the sensible nineteenth 
century, would rush into the fresh 
air, and stumble over cones and 
furze-roots, and, disdaining gloves 
and umbrellas, wander over the 
mountains, revelling in the beauty 
of the romantic scenery of the dis- 
trict ; Irish to the finger-tips in her 
physical wildness and passionate 
love of Natureand liberty; watching 
the bee on the bloom of a flower, or 
the skylark soaring to heaven, with 
the eye of an artist and the soul of 
a poet. 

To-day Joan was in the stable- 
yard—a moss-grown deserted place, 
where only rats disported them- 
selves, and a fine black retriever— 
Joan’s especial dearest pet—was 
allowed free range. She was hold- 
ing out her hands, coaxing her 
doves to alight on her shoulder or 
breast, and made a picture love- 
lier by far than any in the gallery, 
with her brilliant complexion and 
the wavy brown hair blown across 
her forehead. 

‘It will be hard to say good-bye 
to Ravensdale,’ muttered Joan, 
glancing at its quaint turreted 
towers. ‘I love every blade of 
grass, every stone and flower on 
the dear old place ; but if it’s true 
that Mr. Challoner means to re- 
turn soon, and is selling off all his 
Irish lands, we shall of course have 
to turn out ; no help for it.’ 

She loved the old decaying 
place; she cared, too, for the 
riotous tenants, who never thought 
of paying their rent, and had nearly 
murdered Patrick O’Grady, Mr. 
Challoner’s agent, when he had 
endeavoured to collect some rents 
that were long overdue. 

Joan was on good terms with 
the little babies and shoeless chil- 
dren squatting out in the sun, 
making mud-pies, and begging for 
apples as she passed by ; even the 
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pig seemed to welcome her with 
an appreciative grunt; while the 
mothers, leaving their washing- 
tubs or lace-making for a minute, 
would curtsy to her at the door of 
their mud-cabins, and say, 

‘Och, thin, and shure it’s plased, 
miss, we are to see yer shadder ; 
for what'll we do without yer? 
And it’s happy may ye be in yer 
life and love !’ 

For the Irish are nothing if not 
sentimental. Life and love,—life, 
that fades like a flower, and love, 
which is its breath—when would 
her soul awake to a knowledge of 
the meaning of either? 

Joan was never weary of her 
pleasant outdoor excursions amid 
the woods, fields, and forests ; the 
mountains were to her like dear 
familiar friends. Careless of all 
exposure to the weather, indiffer- 
ent as to her personal appearance, 
defiant of freckles, she would 
climb and walk and run with the 
skill and patience of a mountaineer 
accustomed to the grandeur and 
sublimity of the Matterhorn. 

And these blue Irish mountains 
set every poetical fancy at work— 
elevated her mind, as everything 
grand and infinite in Nature must 
ever do. 

The cousin Joan had lived 
with from her infancy was called 
‘old Miss Carden,’ not that she 
was by any means an octogenarian, 
but in order to distinguish her from 
Joan. Both were on sufferance at 
Ravensdale. The Challoners were 
an eccentric family, and the only 
surviving member was supposed to 
surpass all his predecessors in 
eccentricity. He was like the 
‘ Wandering Jew’—here, there, and 
everywhere. Old Miss Carden had 
been his favourite aunt’s drudge 
and companion; and when his 
aunt died, he told her to go and 
live at Ravensdale. His agent 
called from time to time, demanded 
a list of her bills, and paid them, to 
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the good woman’s unutterable as- 
tonishment. 

‘When are we to leave?’ she 
asked, a decade and a half ago, in 
writing to her patron. 

‘Stay and take care of Ravens- 
dale as long as you like, only, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t worry me, 
was the answer. 

Little Joan had been staying 
with her at the time of Mr. Chal- 
loner’s relation’s death, and the 
child, who was utterly destitute 
and an orphan, had remained with 
her ever since ; and now a rumour 
had arisen that Mr. Challoner, dis- 
gusted at his tenants’ behaviour, 
and averse to being made a target 
of himself for a stray bullet, had 
resolved to sell all his Irish estates. 
A tenantry who decline to pay 
their debts, preferring to murder 
their creditors, are not desirable 
people to live amongst. At one 
time Mr. Challoner had enjoyed 
the privilege of being considered 
‘ good for nothing.’ He quarrelled 
with his father; he pronounced 
himself, to that worthy gentleman’s 
horror, an advanced Liberal ; he 
thwarted several of the paternal 
schemes ; he was the author of 
various satirical poems ; and was, 
moreover, a fine essayist—scho- 
larly, epigrammatic, and concise. 
But withal ‘eccentric;’ for in- 
stance, he fell in love with a beau- 
tiful peasant-girl, insisted on mar- 
rying her, but did not; he lent 
ridiculously large sums of money 
to friends, who under no possi- 
bility could ever repay him, and he 
got into debt. But he got out 
again in his usually brilliant eccen- 
tric way; turned artist, painted 
and sold pictures for his living, 
and was supposed to be nobody’s 
enemy but his own, and a uni- 
versal genius—both, as good-na- 
tured people are fond of saying, 
emphatic mistakes. A good hater, 


in comparison, would be considered 
Joan, however, heard a very 


wise. 
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different history of him from her 
cousin. There was another Guy 
Challoner besides the college rake 
so often caught in flagrante delicto, 
a man whom dogs and _ horses 
loved, and to whom women, when 
‘pure womanly,’ were sacred; who 
did unknown good, while being 
considered acold man-of-the-world ; 
who helped the weak, and had 
given her and her cousin a home 
here for years. Did they not 
both exist to a great extent on his 
bounty? Her cousin might see to 
the farming of the lands with the 
sagacity and foresight of a man ; 
the butter might be of the finest, 
the fruit, eggs, honey, and veget- 
ables might be sold to the best 
advantage ; but all this did not 
cover their expenses. There were 
the visits of Patrick O’Grady still, 
the lists of the bills owing, and 
Mr. Challoner’s cheques that made 
everything easy. 

After Joan had walked round 
the stables, and patted the old cob 
and fed him with carrots, she went 
into the poultry-yard, the retriever 
at her heels, and here she found 
her cousin completely surrounded 
with a feathered tribe. The dog 
rushed at old Miss Carden and 
nearly knocked her over, and laid 
his nose in the warm palm of her 
hand, and then, dividing his fa- 
vours, jumped upon Joan’s blue- 
serge dress, and was scolded, 
threatened, and played with, till 
he seemed on the verge of canine 
delirium. 

‘I’ve had an invitation for you 
to-night, Joan, at the rectory,’ 
Miss Carden said, holding up an 
envelope with a large design, sug- 
gesting a coat-of-arms in pale 
mauve. (Mrs. Piggott, the Rector’s 
wife, was the only daughter and 
heiress of a retired fishmonger in 
Liverpool; hence, was particu- 
larly anxious to prove an ancestry.) 
‘The girls are home for the mid- 
summer holidays, and have set 
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their hearts on a dance. Of course 
you'll go, child ; you love dancing?” 

‘Ah, don’t I, Gip?’ cried Joan, 
pulling the retriever’s ears ; ‘ liter- 
ally adore it! and her eyes and 
lips instantly attest her happiness. 

Old Miss Carden was a little 
bird-like lady, with delicate fea- 
tures and a withered skin. Her 
dress was neat, and fitted her 
figure perfectly. She wore mittens 
and an apron. She clung to a 
waistband. A small narrow black- 
velvet bandeau hovered somewhat 
nearer her forehead than was in 
accordance with esthetic tastes ; 
but her every gesture and tone 
were refined. She was more in- 
tellectual than intelligent ; and she 
reflected deeply, and enjoyed the 
delights afforded her by the well- 
selected books in the library of 
Ravensdale. Some indeed thought 
her too natural and clear-spoken, 
among whoin were the Piggotts ; 
while various members of the 
Roman Catholic clergy—the sons 
of peasants—who had graduated at 
Maynooth, and had Fenian sympa- 
thies, shook their heads ominously 
when she was spoken of, and in- 
variably called her ‘that very dan- 
gerous old person.’ 

‘I’m delighted that you should 
have a change, dear, seeing that 
you'll very likely have to be a 
governess after Christmas; at any 
rate, we must look out for a place.’ 

‘Don’t say place, cousin,’ said 
Joan piteously ; ‘no, nor situation, 
it sounds so like an advertising 
housem..j out of work. Call it 
an engagement, if you like ; there’s 
something “elegant” in the word, 
as our good people here would 
say.’ 
Miss Carden shook her head. 

‘It comes to the same thing in 
the end, Joan. I wish you could 
marry well and escape drudgery.’ 

‘Marry well! Yes, I’ve had 
some offers. I’m always open to 
an offer, you know. Young Todd, 
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the veterinary surgeon; and Mr. 
Piggott’s curate ; and—let me see, 
poor Mr. O'Brian, the widower at 
the Glebe, with eight children— 
all my victims; and the three 
joined together wouldn’t make, to 
my fancy, a perfect man in mind, 
station, or anything else.’ 

‘It may be a case one day of 
take what you can get, and be 
thankful,’ suggests Miss Carden, 
smiling ; ‘but now it’s about time 
for you to have a cup of tea, and 
think about your dress for the 
dance. By the bye, Joan, what 
will you wear ?” 

‘Ah, that’s the question! My 
wardrobe literally groans with cos- 
tumes : there’s the black grenadine, 
with the scarlet bows, two seasons 
old ; anda white ditto, draggle-tailed 
and done for; a black silk that has 
seen better days ; and all my gloves 
are odd ones. O cousin dear, what 
shall I wear ?’ 

A look of mimic horror steals to 
Joan’s face. It is a question mil- 
lions of Eve’s daughters daily ask, 
and few under more trying circum- 
stances than hers. 

But as Joan spoke a smile play- 
ed upon her lips; she was too 
happy inthinking of the dance to be 
worried by a simple and unfashion- 
able toilette. 

The two ladies entered the house 
together, and Joan was soon on 
her knees beside an old trunk in 
her cousin’s bedroom, which con- 
tained various odds and ends of 
ribbon that might replace with ad- 
vantage the somewhat faded scarlet 
bows on the black grenadine. Miss 
Carden, after mature reflection, de- 
cided on this particular dress, and 
found some really splendid bro- 
caded ribbon that had belonged 
to Mr. Challoner’s favourite aunt, 
and, if somewhat out of date in 
point of pattern, was decidedly 
pretty. Joan had no consuming 
vanity ; she knew they could not 
afford to buy more. Bridget had 














been despatched to the village of 
Ravensdale to buy a pair of new 
gloves, and the old gardener had 
sent in some beautiful flowers for 
Joan’s hair. 

It was towards the end of July, 
and Joan could well see to dress 
by daylight ; for she was no West- 
end beauty, accustomed to three 
‘crushes’ in one night, but a wild 
Irish girl, with a hundred sweet 
little ways only those who lived 
with her could appreciate. To Joan 
a dance was quite an event, even 
one so simple and impromptu as 
that arranged at the rectory. 

Old Miss Carden stitched away 
at the bows, and made Bridget 
bring an iron with which the 
creases in the dress were straight- 
ened, while Joan darted off to her 
little room and prepared to dress 
her hair. 

Suddenly she appeared before 
her cousin, holding a wicker-bas- 
ket of flowers in her hand. A 
ray of evening sunlight fell upon 
her as she stood in the centre of 
her cousin’s bedroom, her hair 
about her shoulders, while she 
tried the effect of some pale-pink 
roses before the looking-glass. 

‘Are they not lovely?’ she cried, 
resting a crimson rose on her lips, 
and throwing the others aside. 
‘Which shall I choose, the pale 
roses or this ?” 

Miss Carden put on her spec- 
tacles, shook her head at the small- 
er flowers, thought they looked 
shaky and would all fall to pieces 
with the warmth of the room, and 
finally fastened the deep-hearted 
rose in her young cousin’s hair 
with an old-fashioned diamond 
aigrette—a parting gift from Mr. 
Challoner’s aunt. 

*It matches the ribbon, dear,’ 
she said approvingly, as Joan re- 
appeared in her black grenadine. 
‘I’m afraid Bridget has bought too 
large gloves ; but you must make 
the best of them.’ 
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Joan laughed again, kissed her 
cousin, and ran down the stairs, 
humming an old Irish air under her 
breath ; sprang into the car, and 
was driven rapidly along the white 
winding road to the rectory. 

Mrs. Piggott came out to wel- 
come her with a considerable 
rustle of silks and laces—all her 
costumes came direct from Paris, 
and were the envy and admiration 
of the whole county; then Joan 
was conducted up-stairs to take 
off her wraps, and found several 
young ladies had arrived. 

The Misses Piggott were play- 
ing a duet—a dashing quadrille on 
the trichord grand—when Joan 
was conducted to the drawing- 
room by Master Piggott, a youth of 
fourteen, who had disfigured him- 
self by a large white choker, which 
flapped under his left ear, and gave 
him a somewhat inebriated appear- 
ance. 

Joan’s heart beat quickly as a 
battery of eyes was turned on her; 
she felt her colour rise. People 
who stay much at home are often 
morbidly sensitive on these occa- 
sions ; and she was only a country 
girl of eighteen summers, feeling 
painfully insignificant by the side 
of fashionable Mrs. Piggott in 
Honiton lace and heliotrope satin, 
and her daughters in pale-blue and 
cream-coloured silks. 

As she took a seat—as much 
out of sight as she could find—she 
was conscious of a pair of dark 
eyes resting on her face—eyes with 
an amused look in them, that yet 
had for Joan a certaincharm. There 
was an indefinable expression of 
interest and amusement mingled 
in these glances, as if by some 
subtle intellectuality or keen per- 
ception the person read her confu- 
sion, and understood that modest 
diffidence. 

The man who watched Joan 
from his corner by the grand piano 
was of splendid physique, with a 
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breadth and massiveness of form 
fitting him to be an army’s cham- 
pion; and when he spoke she 
could tell his voice was grave, 
dashed also with the slightest fo- 
reign accent; but it was also a 
deep and musical voice, with a 
strange persuasive gentleness in it. 

Joan was talking and laughing 
with her young admirer Charlie 
Piggott, who played the violin, 
when the stranger crossed over the 
room and sat by her side. Then, 
as the Rector stooped to speak to 
one of his daughters at the piano, 
he whispered something in his ear ; 
and Joan found herself threatened 
with a formal introduction. 

*‘M. Meunier, a French artist, 
would like to have the pleasure of 
your acquaintance, Joan,’ said the 
Rector; and Joan, flattered and 
pleased at having awakened inter- 
est in any one, bowed her pretty 
head demurely, while the introduc- 
tion with M. Meunier was gone 
through. 

The Rector then left them, and 
passed on to his other guests. 

‘Are you not going to dance, 
Miss Carden ?’ M. Meunier asked, 
his eyes travelling from her slender 
figure to the deep-red rose in her 
sunny hair. 

‘No one has asked me,’ said 
Joan naively, her colour rising 
again ; ‘and then I have only just 
come.’ 

He looked half inclined to in- 
vite her himself; but, on second 
thoughts, preferred a ¢éte-d-téte. 

‘Have you ever been abroad ?” 

‘I? No. I have a great wish 
to travel; but there is not the 
slightest chance of that.’ 

She spoke quietly, without the 
faintest tinge of bitterness. 

‘ After all, one never knows,’ he 
said, smiling ; ‘the most extraordi- 
nary and unexpected things are 
happening every day.’ 

‘But when one’s life is in a 
groove, and when there is no pos- 
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sibility for the slightest workings 
of any romance of Fate ?” 

There was an abrupt and unex- 
pected emotion in Joan’s voice 
that gave him, with his fine poetic 
instincts and perceptions, an ink- 
ling of some inner mental struggle. 

‘The unforeseen resembles to 
my mind something like a golden 
empyrean, which lifts us poor 
mortals from earth when we least 
expect it ; for instance, what more 
extraordinary and unexpected than 
love at first sight?” 

‘I don’t believe in it,’ said Joan, 
hesitating, and rather bewildered 
at the assertion. 

‘Why not? Don’t entirely repu- 
diate the sweet delusion, or else 
where would all our most charming 
fictions vanish? and, indeed, truth 
is stranger than fiction.’ 

‘There were certainly Romeo 
and Juliet,’ said Joan, longing now 
to talk: she had read rather more 
than the average girl, and she did 
not wish him to think her an igno- 
ramus. 

‘And hosts of others. But wo- 
men have a wonderfully elastic 
faculty of forgetting—do you not 
think so?—of slipping away from 
burdens and memories that wound.’ 

*I don’t know,’ she said nerv- 
ously. ‘I thought it was generally 
the other way—I mean that it was 
men who get over things.’ 

He smiled again, and stroked his 
beard. Frenchmen were considered 
critical over matters of the toilette. 
Was he secretly amused at her 
gitlish attempt at finery? She 
fancied the old-fashioned ribbon 
bows amused him. And then he 
said, as she looked away, 

‘Do you know that I watched 
you in church last Sunday ?’ 

‘In church!’ echoed Joan, blush- 
ing. ‘QO, you must be joking !’ 

‘One has odd dreams in church, 
you know. I am a very visionary 
unpractical sort of person; and I 
like to see how people take a ser- 
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mon. By the bye, you did not go 
to sleep.’ 

‘I never saw you,’ she said 
shyly. 

‘Miss Carden, will you not give 
me this dance?’ asked a little timid 
man, leaning over the piano to ad- 
dress her; and Joan, looking up, 
saw the eligible widower with eight 
children, Mr. O’Brian, and, by 
force of contrast with M. Meunier, 
her little inoffensive admirer did 
not perhaps shine at his best. 

She could not well refuse; but 
she regretted losing the conversa- 
tion of her interesting companion. 
As Joan moved and took her part- 
ner’s arm, the crimson-hearted rose, 
so carefully fastened in her hair by 
her cousin, slipped from the old- 
fashioned diamond aigreffe on to 
the seat she had just vacated. M. 
Meunier picked it up, sniffed its 
delicate fragrance, and then coolly 
walked away with it towards the 
dining-room, where claret-cup and 
refreshments were served. 

‘Should it be the rose of des- 
tiny!’ he muttered, touching its 
leaves. ‘She’s really a dear little 
girl.’ 

After waltzing vigorously with 
Mr. O'Brian, Joan and her partner 
entered the dining-room, and, as 
Joan sipped her claret, she found 
M. Meunier again by her side. 
She was half fascinated by those 
sombre ardent eyes and the low 
and ¢rainant voice—so different 
from Mr. O’Brian’s, that had a pow- 
erful dash of Paddy’s brogue. 

‘I see you love dancing. Are 
you fond of sketching? Do you 
paint or draw ?” 

‘A little’? (If a young lady 
painted as well as Rosa Bonheur, 
or sang like Malibran, she would 
always say ‘a little.’) 

‘Would you permit me the 
pleasure of giving you some les- 
sons? I am an artist.’ 

Joan found her breath coming 
quicker. Watching her at church, 
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and now anxious to give her les- 
sons! What would her cousin say ? 

She fancied there was an amused 
twinkle in the Rev. Temple Pig- 
gott’s eyes, as he passed them ; 
while Mr. O'Brian sighed quite 
volubly, and helped his hostess to 
the drumstick in mistake for a 
liver-wing, so mightily was he dis- 
turbed. 

‘I will ask my cousin,’ said 
Joan shyly, her senses growing 
somewhat bewildered; and then 
she saw her rose in a glass of water 
at his elbow. 

‘ But I may call to-morrow, may 
I not? hepleaded. ‘Mrs. Piggott 
shall bring me, that will be best.” 

‘ My rose!’ cried Joan, touching 
the aigrette. ‘Why, that is it? 
pointing to the flower. 

‘ You will not take it away,’ he 
whispered ; ‘there are plenty more 
in Ravensdale.’ 

After that he moved from her 
side, taking the flower with him ; 
and Joan was alone. 

She saw the mysterious stranger 
no more that night, till the car ar- 
rived and she stood cloaked and 
hooded on the step ready to return 
home. 

‘Good-night, Miss Carden,’ he 
said, advancing and shaking her 
hand, ‘ or rather au revoir!’ 

When Joan returned home, she 
hurried to her cousin and gave her 
a graphic account of the evening’s 
amusement. 

‘Somebody kept the rose, and 
somebody’s going to call to-mor- 
row, who saw me in church on 
Sunday! Cousin, we've actually 
flirted ! 

‘ Go to bed, you silly child,’ said 
old Miss Carden, kissing her, ‘ and 
I'll send Bridget to you with a cup 
of tea the first thing. Don’t hurry 
up on any account.’ 

Joan flew to her little room, drew 
the diamond aigrette from her wavy 
tresses, and smoothed out the old- 
fashioned ribbon bows on her 
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dress. What could he mean? It 
was wonderful—impossible! Love 
at first sight? She wasn’t in the 
least like Juliet, who always had 
seemed rather too gushing to quite 
satisfy Joan, a girl who put her 
heart too much en avance. 

‘It’s all nonsense, of course; 
but how handsome, how interest- 
ing, he is; a voice like music !’ 
muttered Joan, as she laid her head 
on her pillow; while later on the 
childlike breathing that stole from 
her parted lips was here and there 
broken with vague murmurs ; and 
in her dreams she was kissing the 
leaves of a rose that wandering 
rays of moonlight shone upon— 
rays that beamed also on the dark 
noble face of one who smiled. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN THE PICTURE-GALLERY. 
* Belike she wakened to a thought 
That lay in ambush through the night.’ 

M. MEUNIER was as good as 
his word : he called at Ravensdale 
the following day, accompanied by 
his hostess, Mrs. Piggott, whose 
visits to Miss Carden were gener- 
ally few and far between. 

They invariably differed on 
questions ofdogma. Miss Carden 
mentally ticketing the Rector’s 
wife as a good-natured hypocrite, 
whose outward and visible form 
was the embodiment of fashion, 
but whose inward and spiritual 
grace was not lit with the light of 
holy charity. 

She swept into the drawing-room 
of Ravensdale in an elegant morn- 
ing-dress of gray cashmere, trimmed 
with old lace, followed by the 
French artist, her guest and friend, 
who saluted Miss Carden with re- 
spectful interest and curiosity ; and 
then his eyes travelled round the 
room in search of Joan. Mrs. 
Piggott plunged iz medias res be- 
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fore Miss Carden could get ina 
word. 

‘I know how you and dear Joan 
are situated,’ she said, vigorously 
fanning herself, with a conscious- 
ness of being ultimately bored by 
her visit, ‘the great uncertainty of 
both your positions here—that is 
why I think she would do well to 
profit by M. Meunier’s kind offer 
of instruction and assistance. Joan 
herself has told me that it is more 
than probable, after Christmas, she 
must seek a situation; and she 
really has a pretty taste for draw- 
ing. I wish Ada and Gwendoline 
had the same—I do indeed. You 
must really allow me the pleasure 
of purchasing those two water- 
colours of Joan’s, representing 
Ravensdale by moonlight.’ 

M. Meunier fidgeted somewhat 
on his chair, smiled, admired his 
finger-nails, and examined a large 
smiling angel in terra-cotta on a 
cabinet. He pitied Mrs. Piggott for 
her want of tact and taste ; he saw 
the colour rise in the elder lady’s 
thin cheek. 

‘I do not know if Joan will part 
with them,’ old Miss Carden said 
quietly ; ‘ she values them highly. 
She will keep them always to re- 
mind her of Ravensdale.’ 

Miss Carden involuntarily glanc- 
ed towards M. Meunier as she 
spoke, and he, glad of an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, said, 

‘Vraiment! How nice of her! 
It is a fine sentiment to care for 
one’s home.’ 

‘It is not her home,’ explained 
Miss Carden ; ‘ we are merely tak- 
ing care of it on sufferance during 
Mr. Challoner’s absence from Ire- 
land.’ 

‘Indeed ! Is Mr. Challoner about 
to return soon ” 

‘So they say,’ here interposed 
Mrs. Piggott ; ‘and that is why I 
felt anxious dear Joan should pro- 
fit by some good drawing-lessons :. 
she might enter some school of art, 

















you know, by and by, and earn her 
bread by painting. They say pot- 
boilers often bring in a good sum.’ 

‘ My cousin will be a governess : 
she will essay no wild flights of any 
kind,’ said Miss Carden gravely. 
* But still, I am extremely obliged 
to your friend for his kind offer of 
instruction ; he might give us the 
benefit of his opinion regarding 
Joan’s work.’ 

At that moment the door softly 
opened, and Joan appeared. She 
had awoke early, risen, and taken a 
long ramble by herself amid the 
purple mountainsand flower-decked 
fields. There was the faint dreamy 
scent of midsummer in the air; 
birds were singing, bees flitted from 
flower to flower ; not a leaf stirred 
—every fanciful imagining of her 
girlish brain had full scope. Joan 
entered with a fine colour on her 
cheeks and a lovely spiritual light 
in her eyes. Did she for a second 
pause to think that this man, who 
had so mysteriously watched her 
unseen in church, and talked to her 
the previous night with marked in- 
terest and subtle ardour, already 
viewed her with a lover’s tender- 
ness and an aartist’s criticism? 
Their eyes met, and again her 
colour changed; a vague delight 
and sinking of the heart set her 
pulses beating as he retained her 
hand a thought longer than was 
necessary in his own. 

‘Will you let me have the plea- 
sure of assisting you in your paint- 
ing? he asked, smiling down on 
Joan’s shy changing face. ‘ You 
may find knowledge useful to you 
in after-years.’ 

She glanced appealingly at her 
cousin, who looked considerably 
mystified and surprised. It was 
like a romance already, a sort of 
absurd parody on the Lord of 
Burleigh, and everything whimsical 
and quixotic. Perhaps, so quick 
are women’s instincts, she saw 
danger in the acquaintance for her 
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young cousin. This was the ‘ some- 
body’ who had kept the rose, and 
with whom Joan had confessed to 
flirting the previous night. 

‘My dear Joan, you must not 
encroach on M. Meunier’s time ; 
besides, you are not going to be an 
artist. You might show him your 
sketches, and have his opinion of 
their worth.’ 

‘They are simply horrible,’ said 
Joan, shrinking from the thought 
of exhibiting the contents of her 
portfolio to the critical eye of a 
trained artist. 

‘What! Ravensdale by moon- 
light horrible ? he asked, lifting his 
glass and again carelessly scan- 
ning the angel in terra-cotta. 

‘ Why, how did you hear of that ? 
she cried, her voice slightly trem- 
bling. 

‘Through me, my dear girl,’ 
began Mrs. Piggott, finding herself 
over-looked. ‘I wish to purchase 
your sketches and hang them up 
in dear Temple’s sanctum; the 
girls say they are quite lovely.’ 

Looking very beautiful in her 
hesitation and timidity, Joan at 
last fetched her portfolio and ex- 
hibited her drawings. 

They were clever—he saw that 
at a glance—spirited, and true to 
Nature ; but they were crude and 
even careless in their treatment, 
and yet they pleased him. 

The first was a sketch of the 
sea: angry and rapid clouds swept 
over the heaving waters, the light 
falling here and there on a ship, 
disabled and dismasted, with the 
lifeboat in the distance pushing 
eff to succour the crew. The 
chief beauty of the picture was in 
the movement of the heavy rolling 
breakers, the dark expanse of sky, 
and the suggestion of the storm. 
The ship and the lifeboat were 
utterly out of drawing; and the 
attempt to represent a corpse float- 
ing by the vessel ended in a failure 
that was almost grotesque. 
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‘It has merit,’ he said quietly, 
replacing it; ‘but you want to 
work and study more. These water- 
colour sketches of Ravensdale are 
decidedly the best you have yet 
attempted ; that moonlight on the 
ivy towers is excellent, one almost 
feels conscious of the dreamy hush 
of the summer night. You were 
in love with your subject evidently.’ 

‘Ravensdale is to Joan what 
Ireland is to Paddy,’ said Miss 
Carden rather vaguely ; but more 
reconciled to the stranger since his 
last speech. 

‘It’s a pity she will ever have to 
leave it.’ 

‘Whatever is, is best,’ said 
poor Joan, philosophically tying 
the strings of her case ; ‘ but still I 
should like to have your advice 
and aid, since you are good enough 
to offer them. I would rather be 
an artist, of course, than a gover- 
ness.’ 

‘I daresay you would,’ said Miss 
Carden rather crossly ; she feared 
Joan might have her little head 
turned and be good-for-nothing 
ever after; ‘but the idea is not to 
be tolerated for a moment.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked Mrs. Piggott, 
amused at Miss Carden’s wrath. 

‘Why not? Because she has 
her bread to get, and such notions 
will unsettle her. Artist, indeed !’ 

‘Well, I promise not to let the 
lessons interfere with common 
sense,’ pleaded Joan. But how 
could she answer for that, with a 
vague presentiment of ‘ something 
going to happen’ to her? What 
could it be? Suppose she had real 
talent, and there was no need for 
her to lead a drudge’s life? M. 
Meunier, watching her with his grave 
ardent eyes, saw the commence- 
ment of a delightful romance, that 
might, after all, be disturbing to 
common sense, and convince Joan 
of the truth of his remarks regard- 
ing the unforeseen. 

After an agitated whisper from 
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Joan in old Miss Carden’s ear, 
Mrs. Piggott, by dint of coaxing, 
reasoning, and persuading, induced 
her to agree to M. Meunier’s pro- 
posal regarding the drawing-lessons. 
And then Bridget appeared with 
wine and glasses on an antique 
silver waiter, biscuits, and ‘seedy’ 
cake which no one touched. M. 
Meunier, however, helped himself 
to some Madeira, and then begged 
to be shown over the gardens and 
grounds of Ravensdale. 

Pretty flower-like Joan conduct- 
ed them first into the old chapel, 
where the noseless knight reposed, 
and found M. Meunier at her side 
when Miss Carden and Mrs. Pig- 
gott lingered to read an inscription 
on a marble tablet. 

‘We know the chapel so well,’ 
the Rector’s wife said, with a wave 
of her hand towards Miss Carden; 
‘but a foreigner like M. Meunier 
will no doubt find it interesting.’ 

There was a deepening colour 
on Joan’s cheeks as she explained 
the history of the melancholy 
knight, in whose career the artist 
appeared to take a deep interest. 

‘In this age of fastness, slang, 
Americanism, and caricature it is 
refreshing to find oneself trans- 
planted into the thirteenth century. 
After all, the Crusaders were in 
earnest,’ he was saying, in reply to 
some remark of Joan’s. 

Mrs. Piggott found the chapel 
damp, coughed and sneezed, and 
begged to be taken to the picture- 
gallery. 

‘I remember I used to cry over 
him, and tell him all my troubles 
when I was a child,’ said Joan, 
laughing a farewell nod at the 
hero ; and M. Meunier gave her a 
strange rapid glance under his dark 
lashes that did not escape old Miss 
Carden’s naturally acute observa- 
tion. 

As they entered the picture- 
gallery M. Meunier sighed. 

‘To mea gallery like this arouses 
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sad sentiments,’ he murmured, 
conscious that Joan would under- 
stand him. ‘They are all dead 
and gone, you know. Have you 
ever read over the letters of those 
who are dead addressed to others 
who have also joined the great 
majority? Nothing is more mourn- 
ful. Well, a picture-gallery like 
this gives me the same impres- 
sion.’ 

And here Mrs. Piggott’s hard 
voice interposed, 

‘None of these Challoner ladies 
ever thought of giving sly peeps 
under Gainsborough hats, or pos- 
tured behind huge feather fans, 
or nonsense like that. I don’t 
care for the beauty we see nowa- 
days; it’s all too loud, too self- 
asserting, too audacious,’ she said, 
scanning the portraits on the walls. 
‘ These were more like what women 
should be, with less sham and pre- 
tence.’ 

M. Meunier was silent; he was 
looking at the cold handsome 
figures and faces of those who had 
moved and breathed amid the past. 
Were they loyal, honourable, and 
brave ? Gallant gentlemen or churl- 
ish knaves? What would they 
think, if they could speak, of the 
science of modern life—the uni- 
versal toleration, the deification, of 
so much that is coarse and vile ; 
the languid contempt and gentle 
disdain of all things that mark the 
typical golden youth of the nine- 
teenth century ; the ‘ buttonhoies,’ 
the high play, the turf-ruin, and 
the divorce-court ? 

‘That is the musicians’ gallery,’ 
said Joan, with gentle deference. 

She had seen the shade upon 
his brow ; she had caught the me- 
lancholy of his mood. 

‘ Indeed ! 

‘It was built in Queen Anne’s 
reign, and then it was burnt down ; 
and when Sir Hubert Challoner—’ 

‘Hush, hush, my dear Joan!’ 
said Mrs. Piggott playfully. ‘ Don’t 
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go into that everlasting history ; 
you're getting as tedious as a 
tourist’s guide or the official in 
the Tower; and really, let me see, 
it’s getting dreadfully late. Tem- 
ple will be expecting us to lunch- 
eon ; and he’s so angry, dear soul, 
when we're late. M. Meunier, like 
most Frenchmen—I’m sure that 
horrid chapel was damp—eats no- 
thing at our early breakfast; he 
must be literally famished. Sup- 
pose we go through the terrace- 
gardens into the park, and do 
the rest of the mansion another 
day.’ 

M. Meunier stroked his beard 
and smiled, as if amused at Mrs. 
Piggott’s sudden desire of an 
exodus. 

‘As you will,’ he said, knowing 
it was useless to endeavour to 
change her decision, and muttered 
something about 4s caprices des 
femmes ; and soon after he was 
bidding Joan and Miss Carden 
good-bye at the entrance of the 
park. 

‘To-morrow we will begin our 
first lesson, remember,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘You must not despair, or 
think you will be doomed for a 
governess. i donc, the firmness 
of individual resolve will work won- 
ders. There are talent and taste to 
be unearthed here.’ 

Joar. walked rather disconso- 
lately back by her cousin’s side. 

‘What do you think of him ?” 
she asked, in a low voice. 

‘He’s a gentleman evidently, 
but I wish he wouldn’t come here, 
making love to you.’ 

‘To me!’ echoed Joan, half 
charmed with the idea, but fright- 
ened to give it form in words. 
‘How can you say such a thing, 
cousin !’ 

‘I mean it, Joan : we old maids 
are not always blind as moles or 
bats, and perhaps the man’s an 
arrant flirt ; nearly all those French- 
men are, they say.’ 
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Joan said no more, but went 
straight to her little room in a 
brown study. 

Was there really, after all, such 
a thing as love at first sight ? She 
had always, to a certain degree, 
despised Juliet, as do many girls 
whose hearts are fancy-free; but 
now the love-frenzy of that luckless 
heroine evoked less contempt. 
She felt touched, softened—a 
sweet and pensive languor op- 
pressed her ; but her habitual self- 
control made her check emotion. 
Joan had few pleasures, few girl- 
friends of whom she made conji- 
dantes. She knew when tears 
forced their way that she was 
weak, absurd, and selfish ; and yet 
why did his eyes confuse her senses 
and stir her very life? And why 
was she longing for the morrow? 


CHAPTER III. 
‘1 LOVE YOU.’ 


‘I would make his home 

A resting-place from each uneasy effort : 

The very eagle cannot hold his weight 

For ever in the sky.’ 

IT was not without considerable 
trepidation that Joan prepared to 
receive her first lesson; her life 
had been so perpetually becalmed 
that the smallest change in it 
seemed an event, and about M. 
Meunier was all that charm of 
mystery which is so fascinating 
and bewildering to a young mind. 
She knew that he was an intellec- 
tual man, a thinker, who had 
studied life as a philosopher, and 
she already felt a reverence for his 
authority; he was so different 
from the material thoughtless rus- 
tic types—the careless talkers to 
whom she had grown accustomed, 
who passed hours in the open air 
and never touched a book. Joan 
had no imaginative genius ; but 
then again she was neither frivo- 
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lous nor vain. She was sensitive 
and impressionable, and M. Meu- 
nier’s quiet dignity, his esprit, the 
vein of irony that occasionally ran 
through his remarks, gave him an 
interest in her eyes that no one 
had ever yet awakened. 

Sympathies are very strange, but 
they govern humanity. 

M. Meunier came to-day, along 
the avenue leading to the old 
mansion, smoking a cigarette, and 
with De Quincey under his arm. 
He walked quickly; his gray-felt 
wideawake pushed sideways on 
his head, a few flowers in his hand, 
which he had gathered coming 
through the terrace-garden. 

Joan, who had been watching 
for him at the oriel window, was 
conscious of that shrinking sus- 
ceptibility which makes a young 
girl of her nature like a mimosa 
plant. 

She rearranged her easel, drew 
her brushes over her fingers, and 
mixed some madder-brown and 
yellow ochre furiously together on 
her palette as his approaching 
steps were heard along the cor- 
ridor. 

‘ Good-morning, Miss Joan,’ he 
said, holding out his hand, into 
which hers went with the faintest 
perceptible tremor. ‘ Well, are we 
going to work hard? Are we pre- 
pared to paint out that smoky- 
looking sky and the trees resem- 
bling those in a child’s toy-box, and 
suggest a firmament more like 
heaven’s own blue? Do you 
know, young lady, that you have 
been badly taught ?” 

He had seated himself before 
the picture, and, taking up a brush, 
went rapidly to work ; Joan stand- 
ing by his side and watching every 
movement of his hand. It was 
wonderful how sudden was .the 
transformation. 

*I could never paint like that if 
I tried all my life,’ she said shyly. 

‘Never depreciate yourself,’ he 
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answered ; ‘ plenty are ready to do 
that for you: people take you at 
your own estimate. You have 
nice taste, and painting is such an 
agreeable distraction. When one 
dreams on some sunlit moor, or 
wanders about the East, or strolls 
by the Mediterranean or along 
the Riviera, see what amusement 
it gives one : as a matter of barter, 
painting is often a drudgery, and 
it is the same with every art.’ 

‘Do you think I could ever 
paint well enough to—to make a 
living at it?’ asked Joan earnestly. 
She did not wish to indulge in 
foolish dreams. 

‘Not at present, certainly ; per- 
haps never. You see there are so 
many at it.’ 

‘I know it must be difficult; but 
to have to go away, live with stran- 
gers, and work for them—//a? is 
hard. I would rather live in the 
tiniest garret and paint for a liv- 
ing, even if— 

Her voice faltered. She had 
hoped he would have praised her. 
He evidently thought very meanly 
of her capacities. 

‘You mustn’t take a dislike to 
what may be a necessity,’ he said 
dryly. ‘Toil and bondage are the 
lot of all who are not born with 
the silver spoon in their mouths. 
There are thousands — hundreds 
of thousands—of young girls who 
have to earn their own living. 
Feminine labour is a drug in the 
market. If you ask me candidly, 
I should say, Abandon any Uto- 
pian schemes you have in your 
mind of being an artist. Follow 
your good cousin’s advice, and 
make the best of things.’ 

Joan was bitterly disappointed. 
Mrs. Piggott and others had ex- 
alted her work and given her sweet 
flattery. She was accustomed to 
be admired and thought clever ; 
she blushed painfully, and the tears 
forced their way, but were bravely 
beaten back. She was silent, mor- 
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tified, and even distressed. He 
watched her and saw the struggle, 
and then he gazed almost wistfully 
at the velvet lawns, the fragrant 
flowers, the stately trees in the old 
avenue, the poetry and beauty of 
Ravensdale, which she must leave. 

‘What sort of a man is this Chal- 
loner?’ he asked abruptly, after a 
pause, still painting away to Joan’s 
intense mystification. 

‘He has been very good to us; 
he lets us live here.’ 

‘A character, isn’t he, from all 
accounts ?” 

*I don’t know about that; every 
one speaks well of him.’ 

‘Even his tenants? These Irish 
are a cut-throat set.’ 

‘ They are misguided,’ said Joan 
sadly ; ‘they have never been un- 
derstood.’ 

‘They've a lively knack of killing 
their creditors. I don’t wonder at 
people preferring to live away from 
the place.’ 

He had risen and was standing 
at the window; a glimpse of the 
blue mountains just visible through 
the trees, the sunlight streaming 
on the silvery waters of the lake. 

‘We will work no more to-day,’ 
he said, scanning her face. ‘I have 
brought you a flower in return for 
the one I took possession of the 
other night. That is blooming still 
on my mantelpiece in a glass of 
water.’ 

He tossed her a splendid Devo- 
niensis rose, and as Joan picked it 
up she forgot her disappointment; 
and then they talked on a variety 
of subjects, and he discovered that 
Joan loved reading and had a fair 
stock of information. He dazzled, 
bewildered, wounded, and encou- 
raged her with his semi-mordant 
and cynical mood ; but never had 
an hour flown so quickly; their 
glances, unknown to each, grew 
warmer. Joan felt under a spell, 
dreamy, sad, and enchanted, all in 
turn. 
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Then old Miss Carden entered, 
shgok hands with her guest, and 
heard his opinion of Joan’s talents. 
He advised her strongly to aban- 
don all idea of earning a livelihood 
at art; promised to look in on 
them in a day or two and give her 
fresh hints, if she pleased ; and, 
after a few gentlemanly farewell 
remarks, withdrew. 

Joan could assume a part no 
longer. She lifted her hands to 
her brow and burst into a passion 
of tears. 

‘ Why, my dear child, what is the 
matter?’ cried her cousin, startled 
at this extraordinary display of 
emotion. 

‘I am so miserable!’ sobbed 
Joan. ‘I had so hoped he would 
praise my work and encourage me ; 
and I would have lived in a garret, 
and had nothing but tea and bread- 
and-butter, and any substitute for 
meals, to have got on, and now it’s 
all no good! I’m stupid, and have 
no talent, and shall have to be a 
governess, and fetch and carry; 
and I hate the thought of it !’ 

‘ Just what I expected,’ answered 
Miss Carden gloomily ; ‘that ridicu- 
lous dressed-up doll, Mrs. Piggot, 
puts such absurd notions into young 
girls’ heads, and I never heard—’ 

At that moment a light tap came 
at the door, and M. Meunier, to 
Joan’s horror, appeared, pleading 
guilty to the carelessness of having 
dropped his pocket-bookand gloves, 
and begged to be allowed to find 
them. 

‘ Never mind, my dear,’ whisper- 
ed Mrs. Carden to poor Joan, who 
drew down the blind with an angry 
jerk. ‘He won't notice you.’ 

But Joan shivered and put her 
hands before her face, and ran out 
of the room, not before an amused 
smile of his warned her that he had 
caught a glimpse of her tear-stained 
face. 

‘And my complexion is simply 
horrid when I’ve been crying,’ mut- 
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tered Joan, rushing to her room; 
‘it looks like mottled soap.’ 

M. Meunier did not appear for 
several days. Joan fancied he had 
forgotten her, and she began to 
feel unhappy. She was immensely 
lowered in her own estimation, and 
was quite meek and humble when 
Ada and Gwendoline Piggott came 
over to tea, and sang duets, and 
looked at her paintings. 

‘My dear, you are a genius— 
mother says so, and M. Meunier 
thinks the same, I’m sure,’ said 
Ada, who gushed at everything. 

*O no, he doesn’t, Ada,’ an- 
swered Joan sorrowfully ; ‘it’s alla 
mistake. I’m going to give it up.’ 

And when Ada told M. Meunier 
he was wicked and cruel at dis- 
heartening Joan, and that she had 
lost her spirits and appetite, and 
didn’t care what became of her, he 
went out of the room, put on his 
hat, and resolved to walk over to 
Ravensdale. There had been two 
or three more lessons given since 
the first, when he had slaughtered 
Joan’s hopes, and she was decidedly 
improving ; but he was very chary 
of praise. That fair bright face, 
those sweet girlish ways, the pure 
and tender nature of the girl whom 
he had fallen in love with at first 
sight, were growing daily dearer to 
him. He loved her—how he loved 
her! Her merest glance, her 
lightest touch, her every gesture, 
thrilled him with a passion that 
startled him with its vehemence. 
And to-day he must find out if she 
cared for him—ever so little—if 
her heart reflected his image, as a 
lake the hues of the heaven above. 
If not—and no man living could 
better judge the meaning of a wo- 
man’s looks, manners, and words 
than he—he would go away from 
her for ever, and forget the foolish 
dream, the pain and longing, the 
anguish of a hopeless love. 

It was a lovely morning when he 
set out for Ravensdale, and under 
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the soft shafts of the summer sun- 
shine it looked like a miniature 
paradise, with its quaint range of 
old gothic casements, its stately 
avenue, the distant park, where, 
deep in fern, the deer wandered 
amid long grasses, or plunged into 
the thicket that surrounded the 
estate. 

He came upon Joan in the mid- 
dle of the avenue; and spite of her 
resolves, a vague and unintelligible 
melancholy had of late possessed 
her, that gave a beseeching expres- 
sion to her face, a sadness to her 
young loveliness, which, glowing in 
the sun’s warmth, had lost the deep 
rich tints of a colouring that had 
been once Titian-like in its perfect 
glow. 

The scent of M. Meunier’s strong 
cigar arrested her attention. She 
tried at first to steal away unnoticed ; 
but he was too quick for her, and 
came at once to her side. A 
great butterfly flew over her broad- 
brimmed straw hat, and then alight- 
ed on some flowers she had just 
gathered in her little basket. 

‘I have come to say good-bye to 
you, Miss Carden,’ he said, after 
they had talked of the weather, and 
the fruit, and the sweetbrier hedge, 
a piece of which adorned his coat. 
‘I am going away from Ireland.’ 

‘Are you returning to Paris? 
asked Joan, with consummate indif- 
ference. She tried to convince 
herself she disliked him. 

‘ Cest selon,’ he answered, with 
a shrug; ‘but before leaving Ire- 
land I have something to say to 
you.’ 

‘Is it very important?’ asked 
Joan, with a brave attempt at arch- 
ness, and pulling a fuchsia to 
pieces. 

‘It’s about your work that I wish 
to talk,’ he said, with an assumed 
professional severity of manner. 

‘Indeed! That interests youvery 
much, I know.’ 

‘You think I’ve been unkind to 
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you, do you not, in throwing cold 
water on your artistic efforts ?, I 
have always disliked the mere 
thought of turning art into money,’ 
he went on, studying her face in- 
tently. ‘Try and look upon art as 
a luxury, a delight, a pastime ; follow 
it humbly and reverently, but do 
not seek for payment.’ 

‘One must live,’ said Joan a lit- 
tle fiercely ; ‘but as I have no talents 
I mean to resign all attempts at 
painting for a living—I shall have 
to be a governess.’ 

He smiled, and rested his hand 
on her shoulder. 

‘Pardon me, you have consider- 
able talents, but you have no hum- 
bug in your nature: a little talent 
and plenty of the latter would 
eventually get you on; without it 
you are lost. The most successful 
people in this world are the hum- 
bugs.’ 

Joan sighed, and the tears very 
nearly drowned her eyes. It was 
hard ; he admitted, after all, that she 
had talent. 

‘What, then, shall I do?’ she 
asked, with a sigh that must have 
gone to the most invulnerable mas- 
culine heart. 

His hand travelled from her 
shoulder to her arm, and he let it 
rest there ; his head drooped over 
her dark wavy hair ; the vivid crim- 
son darted in a flood-tide to cheek 
and brow. 

‘There is no need for you to 
do anything,’ he whispered ; ‘no 
need, believe me, for you to be 
any one’s slave, or to do anything 
you do not like. You have but to 
choose—’ 

His hand trembled over the 
sleeve of her dainty morning-dress, 
but she only looked at him with 
startled bewildered eyes. Was it 
a dream? He drew her towards 
him ; he imprisoned her little hands 
and held them fast. 


‘I love you, my darling. I've 


come to ask you to be my wife—an 
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artist’s wife, Joan; together we 
will work and reverence it.’ 

Joan covered her face, and turn- 
ed away with a sigh. Why had this 
man so soon become to her more 
than any other being on earth? 
She felt at a word ready to follow 
him to the world’s end, and she 
sobbed from sudden utter joy. 

‘And if you are no genius,’ he 
went on, smilingly, ‘what then, 
Joan? Do you think a man cares 
about a woman whose fame is on 
every tongue, and who could set 
the world on fire? Such mental 
gunpowder is worrying. A woman 
with all sorts of wonderful designs, 
drifting through strange unknown 
seas, and dragging a fellow after 
her—what a bore she would be, 
what charm could she have to a 
man seeking rest?” 

‘I never thought you cared for 
me,’ stammered Joan, enraptured, 
but shy ; ‘it’s all so new—so won- 
derful.’ 

‘Joan, I love you.’ 

Her head for a moment rested 
on his shoulder. He drew her 
nearer to him; the light from his 
grave ardent eyes came in tender, 
broken, fitful gleams—it seemed to 
infold her in one vast luminance, 
and kindle fresh beams in hers. 

‘What must be my answer, little 
one?’ 

She looked pale and bewildered. 
He was her first lover; no man 
had ever yet soiled her innocent 
lips with a kiss ; new life throbbed 
in her veins—love was intoxicating 
her senses. 

‘ My answer is—yes,’ murmured 
Joan. 

‘And you are quite sure you 
love me ?” 

‘I have thought of nothing else 
but you since the first night we 
met,’ she faltered beneath his em- 
brace. ‘It’s awful to be ruled 
thus; but I could have conquered 
it—you remember you kept the 
rose ?” 
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‘The dear Rose of Destiny, 


Joan?’ 


‘Was it that ? smiling. 

‘I think so, Joan; it affected 
me as if I were some sentimental 
schoolboy ; and now, my darling, 
will you prove your love for me 
by doing something to please me ? 
I must leave you for.a time—it is 
indispensable to our future inter- 
ests. During my absence we must 
be engaged in secret. Can you 
trust me enough for this ?” 

‘Not mention it to my cousin ?’ 
cried Joan, too exaltée to have yet 
given a thought to her romantic 
lover’s income. 

‘Not till I return: we will then 
make our confession, and sue for 
forgiveness ; and I think I can give 
a sufficiently satisfactory account 
of myself to relieve her of every 
fear—that I’m either a bigamist, 
an adventurer, or a bankrupt.’ 

*I will do what you wish,’ an- 
swered Joan steadily. 

* That’s a dear obedient child ; 
and I’ll bring a pretty ring back 
with me for you from Paris—a 
diamond one; girls like diamonds, 
don’t they ?” 

Joan glanced at the shabby little 
pearl ring on her finger—the only 
one she possessed. 

‘Will you give me this? he 
asked. 

She slipt it off her finger, and he 
took possession of it with a kiss 
on the dimpled girlish hand. 

‘And now, Joan, what of your 
scepticism as to the power of love 
at first sight? Remember, I fell 
in love with you at church.’ 

‘ The unforeseen zs like a golden 
empyrean,’ she muttered. ‘I know 
it is so now. You are always right, 
I suppose.’ 

‘God bless you, Joan; be true 
to me!’ he answered, with a fond 
glance and a farewell embrace. 
‘It’s hard to leave you; but I must 
—no help for it. Walk with me to 
the end of the avenue.’ 
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When Joan returned alone she 
found her cousin sitting out on the 
lawn in her low-backed chair, the 
retriever by her side, and a piece 
of work in her hands. 

‘ How you have idled away your 
morning, Joan !’ old Miss Carden 
said a little irritably. ‘This dream- 
ing will never do; you must learn 
to be more practical. Why, what 
a colour you have! It’s the sun, I 
suppose.’ 

Joan knelt down rather con- 
fusedly on the grass, and played 
with the dog. 

‘While you’ve been mooning 
about the place I’ve been worried. 
Here’s a letter come from Milan, 
from Mr. Challoner, saying he 
thinks of returning to what he 
calls his “‘drowsy refuge” at Ravens- 
dale for 1 few weeks, and then he 
means to sell it and live in Eng- 
land.’ 

But Joan gave vent to no de- 
jected expressions, as was her wont 
when the possibility of Mr. Chal- 
loner’s return was mooted. 

She nodded at Gip with wist- 
ful indecision, as if uncertain 
whether to take him into her con- 
fidence, and then hung over her 
cousin’s chair and read Mr. Chal- 
loner’s letter through. 

‘We shall have to turn out, 
that’s all, I suppose,’ she said, 
blowing a soft kiss on Miss Car- 
den’s ear. 

‘And you will have to be a 
governess, Joan. I’m glad you’ve 
given up all that nonsense about 
painting.’ 

‘O, there’s nothing like sound 
common sense for getting on in 
this world,’ cried Joan airily, ‘or 
a little talent and plenty of hum- 
bug.’ 


VOL, XXVIII. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MASTER OF RAVENSDALE. 


‘ True conscious honour is to feel no sin ; 
She's armed without that’s innocent within.’ 

Mr. CHALLONER arrived in due 
course, and preparations to make 
his drowsy ‘harbour of refuge’ 
agreeable had taken a certain spas- 
modic form that even Miss Car- 
den’s philosophy could not alto- 
gether control. 

Although Joan was mentally 
pursuing the absent M. Meunier 
to Paris, wondering if he thought 
of her much, or had ever looked 
at the withered Rose of Destiny, 
she too caught this general ex- 
citement. She found herself rush- 
ing at the brown-holland covers 
on the Metternich suite in the 
drawing-room, dragging them off, 
heedless of the tapes that bound 
them ; and in uncovering the mag- 
nificent glass chandelier, that for 
more than fourteen years had never 
been revealed to the honest eyes 
of daylight, detached several of 
the wonderfully-cut lustres, and 
found them at her feet shivered 
into complete wrecks. 

A professional cook was tele- 
graphed for from Dublin, who dis- 
gusted the worthy Bridget by her 
strong libations of Irish whisky, 
and who proved herself true to the 
old national proverb, ‘ Wine to-day, 
water to-morrow ; for after exert- 
ing herself to an alarming extent 
over soups and pastry on the day 
Mr. Challoner was expected, utter- 
ly collapsed on the morrow, and 
was found in a hopeless state of 
semi-inanition, from which she 
could only be aroused by vague 
promises of attending a local 
‘wake.’ 

Joan and Miss Carden were 
both seated in the drawing-room, 
wearing their best dresses, and 
looking rather nervously at each 
other frem time to time, first down 
the avenue, and then at the sur- 
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rounding magnificence of the Met- 
ternich suite. 

What would he say? How would 
he look? Would he turn them 
adrift when Ravensdale was sold, 
or pay for their existence in lodg- 
ings? 

The realities of life look very 
grim in certain lights. They were 
both penniless. They were abso- 
lutely dependent on his bounty. 
Both, too, were proud. Joan’s 
manner had, however, a certain 
sprightliness and assurance that 
old Miss Carden could not fathom. 
Her moods had never before been 
so variable or so bright. She talk- 
ed of ‘governessing’ as a charming 
distraction, with nothing exhaus- 
tive to youth’s energies—it was 
more romantic than commonplace. 
She meant to make every one fond 
of her, and see nothing that was 
disagreeable. And still they sat 
watching for Mr. Challoner’s ar- 
rival, while the evening twilight 
was melting into darkness, and 
Bridget had twice rushed in to say 
they were sure he was coming, for 
they distinctly heard the sound of 
approaching wheels. 

‘Suppose we have a cup of tea 
in the library, Joan; it’s no use 
waiting any longer. I don’t fancy 
he'll arrive till to-morrow,’ Miss 
Carden was saying, as the furni- 
ture took weird invisible shapes in 
the gathering dusk. 

‘Very well, cousin ; I'll go and 
make some. It strikes me very 
forcibly our patron is a capricious 
man. What with telegrams, let- 
ters, and all the rest of it, he’s 
kept us in a pretty lively state 
of mind lately. How I wish he 
would come, and have done with 
it!’ 

Spite of her assumed coolness, 
her eyes had darkened with sup- 
pressed emotion; those glorious 
wild Irish eyes of hers, that were 
all-unconscious of their beauty and 
power of entrancement. 
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Miss Carden ran to the window 
and listened. 

*I believe I do hear something 
this time, Joan. It is he! Hark at 
the furious pace the man is driv- 
ing! Guy Challoner always seem- 
ed to act like magic on everybody.’ 

‘Yes, cousin ;’ and Joan clapped 
her hands, and danced round the 
room. ‘What fun it will be to 
watch him and hear all he says! 
I fancy he'll be awfully gloomy, 
with a sort of dismal Byronic de- 
spair about him, and smoke from 
morning till night.’ 

Mr. Challoner’s valet, Lowten, 
had by this time leapt off the box, 
and rung violently at the bell. Brid- 
get opened the hall-door wide, and 
saw asmiling gentleman, witha good 
deal of brown whiskers and gold 
chain, standing with some furs and 
wraps onhisarm. The worthy soul 
at once mistook the valet for the 
master, and curtsied humbly to 
the ground. Lowten was apparent- 
ly quite used to such homage ; in- 
deed, expected it; and it was only 
when he turned to assist his mas- 
ter from the carriage that she dis- 
covered the mistake she had made. 

The valet was offering his arm 
with studied grace to his master, 
who appeared a chronic invalid 
from his numerous wrappings and 
the profound air of attention with 
which his servant viewed him. 

Miss Carden and Joan were in 
the hall as Mr. Challoner, on his 
valet’s arm, ascended the steps; 
but they could see little of his face, 
itwas so muffled up, and his straight 
gray eyebrows were slightly con- 
tracted with a frown 

‘Deuce take you, Lowten,’ said 
the master of Ravensdale, in a 
rather shrill crescendo ; ‘ but you've 
mangled my foot ; and if you can’t 
be more serviceable, I shall really 
have to send for Gulliver back 
again.’ 

‘What a horrid temper! mut- 
tered joan, and biessed tue ab- 
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sent Meunier, who would save her 
from an unpleasant future. 

* He’s dreadfully changed  whis- 
pered old Miss Carden, with a ner- 
vous quake. 

She was always alarmed at the 
least show of temper in one of the 
opposite sex. 

When Mr. Challoner found him- 
self safely in the hall, and upon 
one of the old oaken chairs, with 
a griffin carved on its back, he 
held out his hand, and looked less 


grim. 

‘And how are you both?’ he 
asked, scarcely glancing at Joan, 
who hung back a little. 

Bridget had curtsied till she 
could bend no more ; and a savage 
nudge from Lowten so alarmed 
her, she screamed, ‘ Ah, begorra, 
an’ it’s an impudent feller, ye are!’ 
when the prudent valet whispered 
in her ear, ‘ Have you any boiling 
water ready ?’ which evidently sug- 
gested a purpose, and she retired 
to the kitchen, where the profes- 
sional cook was tasting some splen- 
did soup de galle, and at the same 
time drinking the half pint of 
sherry Miss Carden had poured 
out for the soup and pudding. 

‘ We are quite well, sir,’ answered 
the old lady, with an anxious glance 
at Joan. 

Joan was so pretty and winning 
when she liked, why should she 
not conciliate their benefactor by 
a few pleasant words? 

‘And so that is your young 
cousin ?? Mr. Challoner went on, 
lifting his glass. ‘I left her quite 
a child. I verily believed she 
climbed a walnut-tree the last time 
we met. Well, Miss Joan, have 
you no word of welcome for 
me ?” 

Joan came forward with a steady 
resolve to be beautifully conven- 
tional, and speak to the purpose. 

‘ We are very pleased, sir, to see 
yeu once more at Ravensdale ;’ but 
nod colour dyed her cheek: she 
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thought his manner heartless, and 
his temper ‘ cubbish.’ 

‘ Don’t “sir” me either of you, for 
Heaven’s sake! Am I an ogre or 
a monster that you begin— Deuce 
take that fellow Lowten, he’s off 
with my stick, and how on earth 
does he expect me to hobble to the 
dining-room ?” 

‘I am sorry you suffer so,’ said 
Miss Carden, in a low grave voice. 
‘I regret it more than can be ex- 
pressed ; we know how much we 
owe you, your kindness for years, 
and your generous care for our 
wants.’ 

‘Generous fiddlesticks! You 
owe me nothing, my dear Miss 
Carden ; it’s I who am your debtor. 
Fancy, both of you buried in ob- 
scurity in this God-forsaken hole, 
isolated, bored from morning to 
night— Where has that fellow gone?” 

‘Lean on me, Mr. Challoner,’ 
suggested Miss Carden, ‘while 
Joan rings for your valet. I sup- 
pose it’s gout: your poor aunt was 
a sad martyr to that horribly pain- 
ful complaint.’ 

Joan followed them at a discreet 
distance as they walked slowly to- 
wards the dining-room ; Mr. Chal- 
loner leaning on her cousin’s arm : 
she liked him better since he com- 
pletely disowned their being under 
any obligation to him. 

‘It was kind, it was good taste 
on his part,’ thought Joan, giving a 
fleeting glance at herself in a mir- 
ror: the vivid hue of some cardinal- 
coloured ribbon in her hair made 
her look bright as a little tropic 
flower or bird. 

‘Gout, yes; of course it’s gout, 
and rheumatism and _biliousness 
and heart-disease and a mixture of 
every ailment we poor mortals, who 
don’t work for their living, are sub- 
ject to. And it isn’t as if I had not 
tried every mineral and medicinal 
spring on the face of the earth— 
bitter waters, sweet waters, Chel- 
tenham, Malvern, Bath, and then 
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Carlsbad. I've worked like a nig- 
ger to get back my health.’ 

* We shall dine in a few minutes. 
I sent for a cook from Dublin. I 
hope the seasonings will be satis- 
factory : diet is everything, I sup- 
pose, in these cases ?” 

Miss Carden had again grown 
painfully nervous, and Mr. Chal- 
loner leant against the marble 
mantelpiece, taking a comprehen- 
sive glance around. Joan, entering, 
saw a tall man looking consider- 
ably older than she had imagined 
Mr. Challoner would be, with fierce 
bristling eyebrows and a reddish 
beard of unusual length, dashed 
here and there with gray. 

He was not exactly an ugly man, 
but he looked decidedly cross with 
that deep furrow between his eye- 
brows. It was wonderful to think 
her cousin should have praised his 
beauty, and spoken of his personal 
fascination, his wide cultivation, 
his social attainments, and the 
calmness and grace that distin- 
guished him, if this were a specimen 
of his manner. What a contrast 
to M. Meunier! But then gout was 
awful, and a tiresome valet tried 
his temper—that and a long jour- 
ney combined. 

‘He will be better after dinner,’ 
thought Joan, and sat down de- 
murely in her accustomed seat, 
winding wools and watching Mr. 
Challoner. 

He turned from leaning on the 
mantelpiece and glanced at her. 
Perhaps he had not been prepared, 
from Miss Carden’s somewhat 
vague Jescriptions of her young 
cousin, for the beauty that met his 
gaze, and it was the beauty he 
liked best—that dark mobile love- 
liness which very fair women never 
possess, and that bore the brilliance 
of perfect health and vigour; the 
health that comes from inhaling 
muchfresh air and taking long walks ; 
the vigour that is constitutional, 
and has a supple grace of its own. 
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Joan was not dressed according 
to the modern ideas of a ‘ stylish 
girl” She wore no tie-back ; her 
hair was not flattened to her skull, 
and screwed in a hard knot behind, 
but waved in splendid shining 
masses—hair that painters love; 
rebellious, fluffy, flowing; it was 
plaited about her head, but no 
plaiting could make it completely 
smooth, or what coiffeurs are fond 
of calling ‘ dressed.’ As he watched 
the girl, Lowten appeared, handed 
Mr. Challoner his stick, and in- 
formed him, with all the insinu- 
ating toadyism of a valet who has 
found a good berth and can 
sell his master’s clothes with ad- 
vantage, that preparations for his 
toilet were made, a fire had been 
lighted in his dressing-room, and 
the bitter waters unpacked 

Mr. Challoner could scarcely re- 
press a smile ; but at the appear- 
ance of Bridget, struggling underthe 
weight of a large soup-tureen, he 
dismissed the obsequious Lowten, 
told him he was at home, and 
should not on this occasion dress 
for dinner. 

Then they all sat down to dine, 
and soon Joan remarked a com- 
plete change in the host’s manner. 
Not that the culinary preparations 
of the professional from Dublin had 
anything to do with it; Mr. Chal- 
loner was not a man to be subdued 
only through the senses, and leave 
off snapping like an ill-bred cur 
when nourished by food. 

He partook of little, drank off a 
glass of hock with his fish ; but he 
talked, and with the accent, the 
gesture, the charm of a true gentle- 
man, a cultivated man of the world. 
He was gentle and deferential to 
them, heard Joan’s enthusiastic re- 
marks about Ravensdale without 
looking bored, and soon a happy 
light spread itself over .a face that, 
if somewhat ugly, was altogether 
interesting. 

‘I am changed more than you, 
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Miss Carden,’ he said, stretching 
his legs under his mahogany and 
refilling his glass. ‘Do you not 
think so?’ The thin faded cheeks 
flushed a little as he spoke ; Miss 
Carden was thinking of the ‘long 
ago’ when she had been the pa- 
tient drudge of a fretful woman, 
but her youth then had not quite 
flown. 

‘Yes, you are changed ; so much 
so that I should never have recog- 
nised you,’ she said simply and 
honestly, as was her wont. 

Joan stole a glance at him, and 
thought how that great red beard 
disfigured him, and the bristling 
eyebrows evidently wanted comb- 
ing straight. 

‘And now to sell Ravensdale,’ 
he said, glancing at Joan under 
those heavy brows. 

Joan sighed ; a darting pain op- 
pressed her at the words. Some- 
thing seemed to catch at her throat 
and almost make her cry, but, 
trained to repress emotion, she 
gave no outward sign of distress. 

‘ Must you sell it? she faltered 
—it was like losing a _ beloved 
friend—and although her voice 
was low, it had a passionate ring 
in it which his keen ears detected. 

‘Must I?’ smiling towards her. 
‘ Well, Miss Joan, do you wish me 
to stay and be murdered? Threat- 
ening letters will be sent me. I 
shall be treated to a sketch of a 
coffin, and myself reclining full 
length in it, with “ Prepare to die” 
printed on the outside. They 
peppered my agent pretty well ; 
they mean to make “cold meat” of 
me.’ 

‘It is awful to think they should 
be so misguided, so misled and 
infatuated,’ said old Miss Carden, 
who was clever and had a clear 
meaning of politics. ‘And worse 
still to find they have no powers 
of endurance, no capacity for pa- 
tient toil, no thriftiness or com- 
mon sense. Look at the English 
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peasant, the German, the French. 
Is any more done for them? But 
they are noble and heroic, each of 
them, compared to the Irishman. 
Priest-ridden, you will say ; but is 
that any excuse for the treachery 
of their blows? Were Ireland to 
be given up to them, they would 
all be quarrelling and fighting and 
murdering each other just the 
same; a hundred claimants would 
arise and struggle for possession of 
a particular piece of land.’ 

‘But the mud-cabins are very 
dreadful,’ said Joan, thinking of 
the little peasant babies she had 
nursed and the mothers who loved 
her. 

‘Everything could be improved 
for them if they would work and 
were thrifty and frugal,’ said Mr. 
Challoner quietly. ‘It is not a 
question of sentiment. Life is 
difficult, and a man must work; 
they are incapable of endurance 
and strain. ‘Treating their friends 
to whisky, and rioting at wakes, 
and murdering their creditors, can- 
not improve their position. Their 
vanity makes them clamorous of 
applause. Every Irishman has 
the makings of an actor in him, 
I sometimes think.’ 

‘It may be difficult to find a 
purchaser for Ravensdale,’ sug- 
gested Miss Carden. 

‘Very; but in any case, whether 
I find a purchaser or no, I shall 
live in England.’ 

He had not once alluded to 
themselves, and Joan looked con- 
fused as he talked of England. 
Then, leaving the discussion of 
politics alone, he turned to arts 
and literature, and found Joan was 
but little acquainted with the mys- 
teries of the modern novel, and 
that her knowledge of light and im- 
aginative literature was extremely 
limited. 

‘And music,’ he said, limping 
towards the drawing-room, ‘are you 
fond of it? Do you sing or play? 
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‘Very little,’ said Joan timidly. 
‘I—I prefer painting.’ 

This had been a very sore point 
hitherto. Miss Carden fidgeted 
as Joan alluded to art. Mr. Chal- 
loner, however, evinced no interest 
in the matter, but sat down to the 
grand piano and played a nocturne 
of Chopin. 

Fascinated in spite of herself, 
Joan drew nearer. This ugly man 
with the great red beard was evi- 
dently a fine musician. The dreamy 
sadness of the music made Joan 
think of her absent lover—the ro- 
mantic M. Meunier with his de- 
lightful dreaminess, his ultra-refine- 
ment, his quotations from Homer 
and Balzac, and rapid develop- 
ment of sky in water-colours. And 
then a sudden thought darted over 
her consciousness that made her 
pale. Suppose he was faithless 
and never returned, could she, 
expelled from Ravensdale, earn 
her daily bread—that terrible daily 
bread which forms such bitter and 
unsatisfactory rations for some of 
us? Anda girl may be more clever 
and capable than the average, but 
who will buy her brains or the 
work of her hands ? 

The nocturne was now finished, 
and Mr. Challoner, finding old 
Miss Carden had left the room, 
smiled at Joan in a newand beam- 
ing way, as if he mean: to make 
love to her. She did not under- 
stand this change of manner ; for 
Joan, in her ignorance of light fic- 
tions and works of an amusing but 
‘naughty’ tendency, had had as yet 
no experience of the fascinations 
and dangers of gentlemanly rowués. 
She looked him fearlessly and 
straight in the eyes; she drew her 
little, dainty, fragrant, girlish hand 
away from his large one; there 
was no sly coyness in her ways, no 
attempt at ‘leading on’ a rich 
man, who could largely benefit her 
and load her with gifts. He saw 
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she was honest-minded and inno- 
cent as a flower. 

Then Miss Carden reappeared, 
and gave Joan a warning look, as 
much as to say, 

‘Ten o’clock—bed-time.’ 

Joan rose; she had been hur- 
riedly turning over Chopin’s Ma- 
zurkas with tremulous touch. She 
was angry, wounded, her face burn- 
ing and her eyes half full of tears. 

‘Good-night, Mr. Challoner,’ 
she said coldly, moving to the 
door. 

She had been prepared to serve 
him with reverent affection, with 
frank true worship ; but now—he 
had repulsed her yearning. 

‘Ah, good-night, Miss Joan!’ 
he answered, reseating himself at 
the piano ; ‘ dormez bien,’ 

Joan hurried along to her little 
room, banged the door rather 
savagely to, and the tears fell one 
by one down her hot cheeks. A 
pain, vague and formless, had fallen 
upon her life. She felt confused 
and bewildered. 

Mr. Challoner had disappointed 
her expectations ; he was not at 
all the hero she had pictured him 
to be. Her love for the absent 
man seemed now more exalted and 
glorified. He would save her and 
take care ofher. O. how she trusted 
him! How chivalrous, how noble 
he seemed ! 

It was long ere Joan composed 
herself sufficiently to sleep; for 
even when her eyelids grew heavy 
she could still hear that beguiling 
music of Chopin, and, mixed up 
with the darkness of her room and 
the general unsatisfactoriness of her 
thoughts, she fancied the music 
was like a mocking sprite, daring 
her to sleep and bringing discord- 
ance to her dreams. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE KEY TO THE ENIGMA. 


‘ All thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 

Hast strangely stood the test.’ 

For the next few days Joan saw 
very little of Mr. Challoner. He 
kept his room for days, sedulously 
waited on by Lowten ; but some- 
times, as Joan came across the 
lawn or passed along the shrubbery 
drive, she caught sight of him, in 
a loose dressing-gown, at one of 
the old oriel-windows, a book in 
his hand and a cigar between his 
teeth. 

Occasionally he descended into 
the library; and once Joan met 
him face to face in the picture- 
gallery, and they entered into some 
fragmentary conversation, which 
yet had the effect of discomposing 
her and making her glad to escape. 
Her innocent unconsciousness and 
impulsive remarks decidedly amus- 
ed him. He liked her to enter 
his room, after a nervous tap at the 
door, to bring him any little sou- 
venir sent by an old friend, such as 
the rector or the village doctor, a 
gray-haired old man, who had 
called several times at Ravensdale 
and mixed hot toddy as they dis- 
cussed the past. 

Sometimes Mr.Challoner’s moods 
varied considerably. He would be 
cold and ironical; and Joan, who, 
spite of the dulness and monotony 
of her life at Ravensdale, had been 
brought up as a loved and petted 
child, felt stung and wounded, 
worked up at times to hot fits of 
rebellion, at others trembling with 
impatient anger ; and then again, 
grieved at his harshness, evinced 
symptoms of that awkward crisis 
in young ladies’ lives of nearly 
bursting into tears. 

The girl began to yearn for her 
lover’s return. This fitful erratic 
treatment, from a man to whom 
she was under heavy obligations, 
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brought keen mental distress and 
nervousness with it. She, who had 
been every one’s favourite, to be 
tortured for mere caprice! Why 
did he wish to make her suffer? 
Perhaps to drive her away in a rage. 

Joan’s splendid health lost a 
little of its former robustness: she 
was pale; she had begun to dread 
the cold glitter in Mr. Challoner’s 
eyes. She found she had also to 
disguise her aversion for him ; and 
there was the absent man, who had 
never written to her, or given any 
sign of his existence. As weeks 
passed on, Joan gradually lost 
heart. There had, indeed, been two 
or three very unpleasant scenes be- 
tween Mr. Challoner and Joan 
that perplexed old Miss Carden ; 
and on this particular evening, 
Joan, pleading headache, had left 
the dining-room abruptly, while 
Mr. Challoner and her cousin were 
playing désigue. 

She hated the game ; Mr. Chal- 
loner had tried to teach her it, and 
it had ended in Joan flinging the 
cards under the table, and both 
of them losing their temper. 

She now went quietly to her 
room: she did not mean to go to 
bed yet, for it was early, and she 
had never been a good sleeper; 
but she wanted to be alone. 

‘I never can bear it,’ muttered 
Joan, taking down her hair and 
feeling in a perfect maze of bewil- 
derment, as she thought of the 
future ; ‘nothing I ever do is right, 
and yet I try to please everybody. 
Even cousin has lately begun to 
scold me.’ 

She was sitting by the window, 
leaning her cheek on her hand; 
the moon was at its full, and its 
uncertain light fell on the grand 
old beeches in the avenue, on 
some birch-trees to the right, and 
the park-fencing, while beyond was 
the magnificent shadow of a moun- 
tain, and at its foot the faint out- 
line of a valley. 
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‘How beautiful it is! sighed 
Joan; ‘and how I love it all! 
Dear, dear Ravensdale !’ 

She was an Irish girl to the 
core, with all the passionate senti- 
ment of the Irish for their native 
land ; but she was also proud and 
brave ; and in her fierce rebellion 
against slights and unkindness she 
was prepared for any struggle. 
That shadowy sky, the night-wind 
that stirred her hair, the fitful 
moonlight, were all emblems of her 
destiny. And she could under- 
stand nothing. 

Meanwhile, the couple down 
below played Jdézigue, and talked 
in a bright jovial way of old times 
and scenes. Mr. Challoner gave 
a brief zéswmé of his career abroad 
for old Miss Carden’s benefit. 
They had evidently forgotten all 
about Joan. But at last he yawned, 
still dealing his cards with careful- 
ness, and looking at a purple but- 
terfly that adorned his partner’s 
cap. Fancy a married couple, who 
did not care in the least about each 
other, sitting down to play désigue 
night after night. 

‘Where is Joan? he suddenly 
asked, throwing away a wrong 
card. ‘What idea has she got into 
her head now?’ 

Miss Carden was very loyal; 
she loved Joan; she wished him 
to think well of her; and as yet 
they had got on so badly together. 

‘I think she is tired, Mr. Chal- 
loner; she had a very long walk 
to-day.’ 

‘ O, that’s all nonsense and affec- 
tation !’ he said, a little sharply. 

Miss Carden was silent. She 
sighed, and forgot to lead. 

‘Do you wonder why I have 
never married ?’ he asked, after a 
pause. He, too, was forgetting 
bésigue. His hand shook a little 
over the head of a king. 

‘No,’ she said, in a low voice. 
‘ You swore never to take a wife 
when Hetty—’ 
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‘Poor girl! What fools men 
make of themselves in their ex- 
treme youth! They fall in love 
with any decently pretty girl at 
hand; when they have seen no 
other, it’s a case of taking paste 
for gems ; and sometimes the paste 
answers every ordinary purpose 


very well.’ 
‘Sometimes,’ assented Miss 
Carden. ‘But Hetty was happier 


in her own sphere.’ 

‘And I in mine. I used to 
fancy her like the girl Tennyson 
sings of : 


** She knows but matters of the house ; 
But he—he knows a thousand things.” 


Knocking about the world re- 
moves many of our foolish illu- 
sions.’ 

He was playing carelessly now. 
Miss Carden called out ‘ Royal 
marriage |’ and he threw down the 
cards. 

‘But I mean to marry,’ he said, 
in a low grave voice, looking 
steadily at his partner. ‘I’ve 
lately fallen into that melancholy 
state of mind called a love-sei- 
zure.’ 

She was not weak or vain 
enough to think he was alluding 
to herself, even if his eyes rested 
on the wing of the butterfly in her 
cap. She was a sensible woman, 
and picked up the cards very lei- 
surely. 

‘Indeed,’ she said, somewhat 
surprised at being the recipient of 
his confidence. 

‘Yes, Miss Carden, I mean to 
marry Joan—that is, if she will 
have me.’ 

‘Joan ! repeated Miss Carden, 
starting up, and staring at him as 
if she believed he had suddenly 
lost his senses. 

‘She’s a dear little thing,’ he 
went on dreamily, taking a few 
hurried turns across the floor; 
‘rather rebellious and hot-tem- 
pered, and all that sort of thing; 
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but I can play the part of Petru- 
chio—no man better.’ 


* Marry Joan! echoed her cou-_ 


sin. ‘Why, you’ve done nothing 
but quarrel ever since you met 
each other !’ 

‘I’ve been studying her charac- 
ter, that’s all; and, on the whole, 
it pleases me. Her incivility and 
sulkiness have been candid, at any 
rate. By the bye, I suppose she’s 
quite fancy-free, eh? No lover 
lately been prowling about Ravens- 
dale, has there ?” 

Miss Carden blushed to her 
ears. Why at that moment did 
she recall the dazzling Meunier? 
Not a word had Joan whispered 
to her of any sentiment which he 
might have aroused; and yet so 
quick are women’s instincts, even 
those of old maids, that she half 
divined Joan’s secret. 

Mr. Challoner had begun to 
look very stern, and her voice 
trembled when she next spoke. 

‘ Not that I know of, certainly.’ 

* Then she’s artful, perhaps, and 
has her letters sent to the village 
post-office.’ 

‘O no, no, Mr. Challoner ; she’s 
the dearest girl in the world!’ 

‘So / think.’ 

‘Only sometimes I fancy Joan 
may have had the least penchant 
for a guest of the Piggotts, who 
was staying there some time ago— 
an artist, a Frenchman.’ 

* Deuce take the fellow ! 

‘He gave Joan some lessons in 
painting.’ 

‘Hang his impudence! Be so 
good as to gratify my curiosity 
sufficiently by telling me _ his 
name.’ 

‘His name was Meunier.’ 

*O! So you think Joan was 
fascinated by this Meunier, and 
that I shall have a poor chance? 
But then I’m wealthy, and this 
French artist was probably poor as 
a church mouse.’ 

‘Joan can be very obstinate and 


self-willed when she likes. 
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Most 
irls are, you know.’ 

‘Well, I'll prove all this, and 
to-night. Kindly request Miss Joan 
to come to me here.’ 

Miss Carden dared not disobey, 
and yet she hesitated. She wanted 
to have time to take Joan to task 
—to beseech and entreat her to 
hear reason, and forget the absent 
Meunier, if indeed he had won her 
heart. Such a wonderful future 
would Joan have were she to ac- 
cept Mr. Challoner ! 

‘Do you think it’s wise to dis- 
turb her to-night? I believe she’s 
gone to bed,’ said Miss Carden 
hesitatingly, but still moving to- 
wards the door. 

‘Then let her get up again. 
Why, it’s only eight o’clock! No; 
it’s temper that sent her away.’ 

‘ And a bad headache.’ 

‘A little conversation with me 
may ‘cure it, have an electric in- 
fluence on the nervous system. 
Kindly give Miss Joan my compli- 
ments, and beg her to come to me 
here; mind, not a word of the 
subject I broached to you; but I 
know you too well to say more.’ 

Miss Carden found herself out 
in the passage as if by a miracle, 
and passed quickly up the stairs to 
Joan’s room. 

The girl was still sitting at the 
window watching the moonlight on 
the mountains, her loosened hair 
about her shoulders. She had been 
crying ever so little, as girls will 
at difficult times in their lives, for 
everything lately seemed to have 
gone wrong with her. She rose as 
her cousin entered, and went to 
her and wreathed her arms round 
her as if glad to find some human 
presence in the room. 

Miss Carden put down the can- 
dlestick on the dressing-table, and 
for asecond stared musingly at her 
young cousin in a kind of stupor, 
her breath coming hard and fast. 
‘You must go down-stairs at 
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once, Joan, to see Mr. Challoner. 
He sent me for you.’ 

Joan saw the pleading in her 
eyes, but she did not understand 
its meaning. She pushed the can- 
dlestick, a little irritably, further 
back on the table. 

‘I hate Mr. Challoner,’ she said, 
in a clear steady voice. 

Miss Carden started to her feet. 

‘OQ my dear, don’t say that! 
don’t—don"t.’ 

‘Why ? asked Joan defiantly. 

‘Because he’s so kind— our 
benefactor,’ faltered Miss Carden, 
feeling a hypocrite for the first 
time in her life. 

‘If he orders me to come,’ said 
Joan, shrugging her shoulders and 
petulantly tossing her hair about 
in her rage, her face crimson with 
anger, ‘why, under the circum- 
stances, I suppose I must obey ; 
but I’m tired of being his slave. 
I have resolved not to bear it.’ 

She had gathered her hair by 
this time in a great shining mass, 
and knotted it round her head. 
She felt in disgrace in some way, 
and savage at injustice. 

‘Come,’ whispered Miss Carden, 
‘or he'll be so angry. Make haste, 
Joan !’ 

‘A fig for his anger! Why can’t 
he leave me in peace?’ said Joan, 
reluctantly withdrawing from her 
room. She was not in the least 
pretty with those red eyes and 
tumbled ribbons and untidy hair ; 
but what did it matter? 

Arrived at the dining-room door, 
Miss Carden was almost under the 
painful necessity of opening it and 
pushing her cousin in. 

‘Little goose,’ she said, under 
her breath, ‘if she lets such a 
chance as that go.’ 

Joan found herself face to face 
with the man she avowedly hated 
—her master, her tyrant, her bene- 
factor— leaning on the mantel- 
piece in the somewhat dim light 
of the lamps. 
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Standing there befure him—an- 
gry, shy, and nervous, all in turn 
—with one long loose tress of hair 
that had escaped bondage about 
her throat, and a mute yearning in 
her eyes, spite of their fire, she had 
never looked so beautiful. She 
meant to say she was sorry if he 
was still displeased—she desired 
to be friends with him. Why should 
they quarrel—why should he al- 
ways misunderstand her? 

‘You sent for me, Mr. Challoner,’ 
she said softly, feeling like a cul- 
prit, and in unfeigned horror of a 
téte-d-téte. 

Perhaps he had found her a 
suitable situation as a governess— 
he had before threatened to do so. 

Mr. Challoner lifted his head— 
he beckoned her towards him. 

‘It was kind of you to please 
me,’ he said, and took the little 
hand she extended to him. 

‘Can we not be friends?’ said 
poor Joan huskily, forgetting her 
part in her fear. 

‘Why not, Joan?’ he said, with 
an odd smile. ‘Am I really hate- 
ful to you ?” 

‘No; but you are unkind.’ Then 
naively, ‘I never quarrelled with 
any one before.’ 

‘Then I must be a regular ogre, 
child—a sort of unearthly monster, 
waging war against all things sweet 
and fair and true.’ 

She had never heard him speak 
before in this strange musing way. 
There was caressing, beguiling mu- 
sic in the voice; it had none of 
the harsh, cruel, guttural utterance 
she had learnt to shrink from; and 
her face wore a puzzled expression. 

Was this Mr. Challoner? He 
looked decidedly changed—even 
his dress was altered: he wore a 
black-velvet artistic suit that gave 
a rich Rembrandtesque expression 
to his face, that seemed to her, for 
the first time, noble, full of fire 
and tenderness—if it were not for 
that great red beard. 
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‘Sit down by me, little Joan,’ he 
said, ‘for I have been harsh, un- 
kind. I admit it all—and you and 
I must soon part, Joan.’ 

Joan turned pale. ‘This was 
cruelty of a more subtle character 
than ever ; the words cut her like 
the sting of a lash—for she had 
been prepared for kindness. 

‘Leave Ravensdale?’ she asked, 
her large eyes opening wider, even 
as she shrank. 

‘Yes, Joan; you see I have re- 
solved to marry, and your temper 
is so little under control that, even 
if I offered you the post of com- 
panion to my wife, you would both 
undoubtedly quarrel. You have 
no meekness, no docility.’ 

‘And when shall I have to go?” 
asked Joan, the treacherous tears 
again rising. It was awful—this 
thought of parting—now that it 
really had to be faced. 

* You like the old place, do you 
not, Joan ?” 

‘Like it! 
O, the dear—’ 

Her voice broke suddenly ; she 
turned on him fiercely as she rose 
to her feet. 

‘If this was all you had to say to 
me, Mr. Challoner, why not have 
kept it for the morrow ?” 

He smiled again. 

‘No, it is not all, Joan. Ifyou 
will only have patience, I will make 
my views clear to your small com- 
prehension.’ 

* You are a cruel man,’ she said, 
flashing a look of scorn on him. 
*I shall be glad when I am away; 
and what makes it so dreadful is 
the thought of how much I owe 
you, and,’ with a burst of tears, ‘I 
wished to be grateful, as I once 
was.’ 

‘Joan, will you hear something 
I have to say ?” 

‘I won't be sent from Ireland,’ 
she sobbed. ‘I don’t mind Dub- 
lin—in fact, I should like it; but 
London, or anywhere in England 
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—No, no, I would drown myself 
in the Channel first.’ 

‘ Very well, Joan,’ he said, amus- 
ed at her vehemence ; ‘then listen 
to the other proposal I have to 
make. Will you be my wife ?” 

He was near her again, and had 
endeavoured to secure both her 
hands; but she wrenched them 
away, and though she trembled 
from head to foot, she had grown 
calmer, and checked her tears. 
Her breast heaved, and there came 
again the old passionate ring in her 
tones. 

‘You do me great honour, Mr. 
Challoner, but I distinctly decline 
it.’ 

‘Why? he asked, rising and 
pacing across the floor. ‘You 
might do worse. I am wealthy, 
and shall be an indulgent husband ; 
in any case your lot as my wife will 
be better than either those of a com- 
panion or a governess.’ 

Joan was silent ; she thought of 
her secret and her love ; the luxury, 
the charm of wealth, affected her 
but little. And she trusted and 
believed in the truth of the absent 
with love’s supreme faith. 

‘I do not care for you,’ she an- 
swered, 

‘Then you care, may be, for an- 
other? Young ladies of your age 
are not generally fancy-free. Out 
with it, Joan; let me know who 
my envied rival is, that I may 
have the satisfaction of lodging a 
bullet in his brain.’ 

‘That is my affair,’ she said 
coldly, her cheeks aflame and her 
little foot beating the ground. 

‘Well, then, look on me as a 
friend, Joan, and take me into 
your confidence. Have I not some 
little right to inquire who this fel- 
low is, and all about him ?’ 

Joan hesitated, and then shook 
her head. ; 

‘Better not,’ she said quietly ; 
‘in any case I shall be true to him. 
I shall never marry any one else.’ 
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Mr. Challoner reseated himself 
by Joan’s side, and smiled into her 
sorrowful eyes. 

‘Was his name Meunier?’ he 
asked slyly. 

‘Why, how did you know that?’ 
she cried, her heart beating to 
suffocation ; and again he shot a 
rapid glance at her agitated face. 

*O, never mind ; a little bird of 
the air carried the news to me. 
Did he paint, and teach you to 
develop skies more after Nature ?” 

‘Ves, he did. It’s too bad of 
cousin to have talked—’ 

‘Did he steal a rose, a bright 
red rose that you had worn in your 
hair, and call it ‘‘the Rose of 
Destiny” ?’ 

‘Mr. Challoner! cried Joan, 
struggling in his embrace, and 
speaking in the tone of a person 
driven beyond herself by the flash 
of a thought. 

‘Look again, Joan, and tell me 
if you know me. Off with it, miser- 
able imposture |’ and he dragged 
at the red beard, and completely 
tore off the grayish-red eyebrows, 
and the iron-gray wig that covered 
his black hair. 

The girl buried her face on his 
shoulder, too excited to speak, and 
over-powered with the first symp- 
toms of faintness she had ever 
known. He knelt at her feet and 
carried her hand to his lips. 

‘ Forgive me, Joan, will you not, 
for the ruse I have practised in 
your pursuit? You must not leave 
me, dearest—you shall not! I won 
your love, I have proved its truth.’ 

Joan found he watched her 
gently and seriously, and at last 
some remnants of self-control re- 
turned; but she could scarcely 
speak, and so he kissed her. 

‘It was too bad, I admit,’ he 
said laughingly, after a volley of 
reproaches, blended with tears and 
smiles, had been hurled at him; 
‘but, Joan, I’ve been so often de- 
ceived by women. Piggott was 
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alone in the plot—he staked his 
faith on you ; and the idea of woo- 
ing you in this way first suggested 
itself to me during an afternoon 
doze, after our wine and walnuts, 
on that fatal Sunday of my arrival.’ 

Joan shivered ; she remembered 
all she had suffered lately. 

‘But why were you so cruel to 
me and made me feel so wicked? 
I’m not sure that I shall forgive 
you,’ with a demure shake of the 
head, but speaking in the shy, 
sweet, broken accents of love. 

He took an envelope from his 
pocket, opened it, and showed her 
the contents. They were the frag- 
ments of a flower. 

‘ Was it not the Rose of Destiny, 
Joan? But what a little spitfire 
she is!’ he said, turning her round 
with a playful pat. ‘ Must I play 
Petruchio, Joan? You've looked 
black as thunder lately, and as 
haughty as any queen; in fact, you 
want ruling, Joan.’ 

A modest tap at the door. Mr. 
Challoner cried ‘Come in!’ and 
Miss Carden entered. She was 
followed by Bridget, bearing a sil- 
ver tray, on which were lemons, 
whisky, cakes, and glasses, which 
collided against each other with 
dangerous shakiness ; for Mr. Chal- 
loner had darkened the room till 
the faintest glimmer was reflected. 

‘An’ shure, miss, it’s dark in- 
dade,’ whispered Bridget nervous- 


Miss Carden glanced furtively 
from Mr. Challoner to Joan, as if 
dreading to learn the result of the 
interview. She had lately feared 
that Mr. Challoner’s temper was 
of the tindery uncertain kind that 
would make all dealings with him 
awkward and unpleasant. But he 
was speaking to Joan in a low 
voice now, bending his face close 
to hers, which had a fine colour, 
and seemed flushed with some- 
thing that looked like a return of 
its old happiness. And if they 
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had again quarrelled, and Joan had 
emphatically refused him, would 
they be sitting near each other? 
He rose vedsdenly, and drawing 
Joan’s arm in his, walked across 
the room to the corner where Miss 
Carden stoad. 

Miss Carden’s withered face was 
indeed a study, with its look of 
— surprise and wonder 
blended. 

‘She has learnt the key to the 
enigma,’ he said ; while Joan slipped 
her arm from his and embraced 
her cousin as she lifted her eyes 
fondly to his, 

‘The enigma?’ echoed Miss Car- 
den. ‘Do you mean that she will 
be your wife? But now I look at 
you—you are—’ 
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‘Meunier !’ he said, laughing 
tenderly down at Joan. ‘She has 
forgiven me, the dear child, and 
you must do the same.’ 

‘ They say all’s fair in love and 
war,’ Miss Carden answered slowly, 
after listening to his explanations 
and excuses ; ‘and if Joan is satis- 
fied—’ 

‘I think she is,’ he said, drawing 
her to him again; ‘and I tell her 
the unforeseen is like a golden em- 
pyrean that has all sorts of myste- 
ries and metaphysics of its own, 
with which it works in Love’s ser- 
vice ; for who would think that a 
simple crimson rose, worn in a girl’s 
dark hair, should be Fate’s sweet 
Heaven-sent agent—the Rose of 
Destiny ?” 
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SHE glided o’er the meadow-grass, 
And through the green young corn ; 

Sweet as the summer blooms she was, 
And fresh as summer morn. 

We laughed and loved beside the brook 
That sang its gay refrain, 

And where we met that day, my love, 
We swore to meet again. 


But ere the grass wes dry and brown 
Amid the ripening corn, 

Up to the churchyard on the Down 
A maiden’s corpse was borne. 

I weep alone beside the brook, 
All swol’n with autumn rain ; 

For where we met that day, my love, 
We shall not meet again. 





SUSAN K, PHILLIPS. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF A LADY’S LIFE 


IN THE FAR EAST. 





ALTHOUGH a great deal has been 
written about China, there is pro- 
bably no country in the world so 
little understood by Europeans, 
and about which so much remains 
to be told. The following unpre- 
tentious little sketches, founded on 
the writer’s personal observations 
during a six years’ residence in 
China and Formosa, will, it is 
hoped, form a contribution, how- 
ever slight, towards a better ac- 
quaintance with the manners and 
customs and peculiar modes of 
thought which prevail amongst the 
inhabitants of the Middle Kingdom. 

Amongst the most remarkable of 
Chinese customs are those which 
are observed at New Year time. 
Chinese New Year generally falls 
somewhere about the beginning of 
our February, and is undoubtedly 
the great festival of the year, the 
only real holiday enjoyed by the toil- 
ing industrious millions scattered 
over the vast Celestial Empire ;* for, 
although there are in nearly every 
month certain holidays which are 
observed by the better classes with 
more or less ceremony, it is only 
at New Year that high and low, 
rich and poor, put aside for the 
time their ordinary avocations, and 
give themselves up without restraint 
to the due celebration and full en- 
joyment of the festive time. Long 
before the eventful period arrives, 
great preparations are in progress, 
extra bustle is observable in the 
streets, and extra animation is ap- 
parent in every countenance, The 
shops, especially the provision 
shops, are filled with tempting 
Wares, the display of slaughtered 








pigs hung up at full length in front 
of the pork-butchers’ being particu- 
larly remarkable. Lamps are sus- 
pended over doors and windows, 
and attached to the door-posts and 
window-frames are long slips of red 
paper, having boldly inscribed upon 
them mottoes appropriate to the 
season, ‘ May the Five Blessings 
come to this door !’* ‘ New Year, 
New Happiness! &c. Business 
people are particularly active at 
this period squaring up their ac- 
counts ; for a Chinaman considers 
it de rigueur to pay off all outstand- 
ing debts before the old year is 
out, and thus commence the new 
year without any arrears and with a 
clear conscience. Houses are made 
clean—a rare event in China—and 
few, indeed, are those who do not 
supply themselves, or who are not 
supplied by their husbands, fathers, 
or other friends, with some new 
article of dress for the great occa- 
sion. Children are in a fever of 
excitement ; for, besides the new 
clothes they are likely to have, are 
there not wonderful toys to be pre- 
sented to them, or, better still, to 
be purchased with their own 
money, during that much-longed- 
for stroll through the gay streets, 
which they are to enjoy presently 
with their father or elder brother 
as their guide? Fresh ornaments, 
flowers,and candlesare placed round 
the little shrine which every house 
possesses, and every tradesman and 
shopkeeper decorates his sign- 
board with cloth of flaring red, the 
Chinese festival colour. 


* The Five Blessings are, longevity, hon- 
our, wealth, posterity, and a natural death, 
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At last the happy day dawns. 
With the first glimmer of light a 
host of boys, who have been eagerly 
on the watch for the break of day, 
commence discharging their stock 
of fireworks, the fusilade is taken 
up by the entire row of houses 
lining the narrow streets, and the 
New Year is ushered in with a din 
and uproar which render sleep for 
the remainder of the morning im- 
possible. The first duty of the day 
is then performed: children do 
reverence to their parents, wives to 
their husbands, servants to their 
masters, wishing them on bended 
knee ‘a happy New Year.’ Early 
breakfast is quickly disposed of, 
and then commences the serious 
business of making calls: old men 
remain at home in state to receive 
the congratulations and good wishes 
of those who have not yet attained 
the happy and privileged state of 
old age; but the younger men, 
clad in their very best raiment, sally 
forth on their round of visits—in 
sedan-chairs with an attendant 
card-bearer, if they are well off; or 
on foot carrying their own large 
leather card-case, if they are in less 
easy circumstances. It is amusing 
to see the ‘get-up’ of your old 
native acquaintances on these oc- 
casions. You wonder at first who 
the swaggering individual can be 
who comes strutting along the 
street towards you in all the glory 
of a Mandarin hat and long silken 
robe, his left hand placed across 
his breast, and his right arm, with 
a sleeve half a foot too long for it, 
extended at full length, and sway- 
ing backwards and forwards in the 
most approved official fashion. 
Presently the gorgeous creature 
stops suddenly before you, joins 
his sleeve-covered hands in front of 
him, raises them to his chin, and 
with a low bow and a grin wishes 
you in ‘pidgin’ English a happy 
New Year. Then for the first time 
f dawns upon you that you are 
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addressed by your old house-boy, 
who left you last year to get mar- 
ried and set up in business, and 
who was reproached by you when 
last you saw him for wearing such 
a greasy cap and such a slovenly 
cotton gown. A-ping tells you in 
a few hurried words—for he ‘ wan- 
chee chin-chin too muchey piecey 
man’—that he is doing well, and 
wishing you ‘plenty No. 1. good 
chancey this year,’ makes another 
bow and passes on. Children ar- 
rayed in all the colours of the rain- 
bow, and displaying with pardon- 
able pride their recently purchased 
gew-gaws, are paraded up and down 
the busy thoroughfares; friends 
meeting each other in the street 
salute in the most formal manner; 
faces beaming with smiles and 
contentment are seen on every 
side. But go where you will, in 
country or in town, in the richest 
streets or in the poorest, great and 
universal though the holiday be, 
your ears will not be offended by 
the drunkard’s maniacal screech, 
and rarely if ever will you see the 
staggering form of an inebriate. 
For some days the shops are closed 
and the streets remain en féfe ; and 
it is only gradually, and with a cer- 
tain amount of reluctance, that the 
ordinary state of affairs is resumed, 
and things get back to their old 
groove for one long year more. 


It is, I think, a generally re- 
ceived opinion amongst Europeans 
that Chinese show a great want of 
humanity in cases where the saving 
of a fellow-creature’s life is con- 
cerned, and that it is repugnant to 
their nature or their religion to 
risk their own lives merely for the 
sake of rescuing others. I doubt, 
however, whether this dishonour- 
able trait can be justly described 
as a national one, or whether the 
majority of Chinamen would, either 
from superstitious or cowardly mo- 
tives, sit quietly by and see a fel 
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low-creature dying without an 
effort to save him. An English 
official in China, to my knowledge, 
owes his escape from drowning to 
the spontaneous efforts of a Chinese 
boatman, who fortunately hap- 
pened to be at hand; and the 
incident which I am about to re- 
late, and which came under my 
own observation, proves that hero- 
ism of the noblest kind is to be 
found amongst the Chinese. At 
the port of Takow in South For- 
mosa, during the prevalence of 
the south-west monsoon in the 
summer months, the bar is occa- 
sionally impassable, on account of 
the tremendous sea which springs 
up, often suddenly, and without 
any local disturbance of the atmo- 
sphere or other warning. Even 
the weather-wise fishermen of the 
place, who generally know so well 
when it is prudent to venture any 
distance from the land in their 
tiny catamarans, are on their re- 
turn home sometimes caught out- 
side an unexpected and tremend- 
ous surf, which they are obliged to 
pass through at their peril. On 
the occasion in question two fish- 
ermen, a father and son, went out 
in the early morning to fish. The 
sky being clear, the sea calm, and 
the season late—the force of the 
monsoon being nearly spent—they 
ventured out a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, perfectly 
sure that no danger threatened 
them. But a sudden swell having, 
about noon, set in from the south, 
they hastened homeward, and 
found, to their horror, on their re- 
turn, that the sea was breaking in 
gigantic crested billows on the 
bar. There was no room for hesi- 
tation, however; the sea was mo- 
mentarily getting worse, its fury 
might last for days, and the cata- 
maran, which is only a tiny raft 
formed of half a dozen stout bam- 
boos lashed together, even if it 
could live outside, had no accom- 
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modation for food or sleep. Wait- 
ing for what appeared to be a 
slight lull in the breaking of the 
waves, the father and son pushed 
quickly and resolutely on; an- 
other minute and they would be 
once more safe in comparatively 
smooth water on the shore side of 
the bar. But it was not to be: a 
tremendous wave coming behind 
them like a huge mountain caught 
up the little raft, and flung it like 
a feather, men and all, high into 
the air; the lashings of the bam- 
boos snapped with the violence of 
the blow, and father and son, with 
the remnants of their catamaran, 
were precipitated amongst the 
seething billows. Fortunately both 
men managed to get hold of a 
bamboo, to which they clung with 
all the tenacity of men struggling 
for dear life ; and as a strong ebb- 
tide was running out of the harbour 
at the time, they were carried, al- 
most miraculously as it seemed to 
the lookers-on, out beyond the 
breakers once more. The feelings 
of those who watched the accident 
without being able to afford any 
aid can hardly be imagined. Re- 
wards were offered by the Euro- 
peans present to any catamaran 
men who would venture out to the 
rescue of the poor fishermen; but 
none were found who would risk 
their lives in such an attempt. 
Chinamen, as has been said, are 
supposed to shrink from the task 
of saving human life, even when no 
risk to themselves presents itself ; 
but in this case it did almost seem 
as if it would be a throwing away 
of more lives if any dared to ven- 
ture to the rescue of the floating 
men. Presently, and whilst the 
lookers-on were wondering what 
was to be done, 4 catamaran, pulled 
by four strong young fishermen, 
was seen to shoot, from the oppo- 
site side of the lagoon, through the 
mouth of the harbour, straight out 
towards the deadly breakers. Can 
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we believe our eyes that these are 
four Chinamen, all poor men, with 
wives and children to think of, no 
doubt, going forth like heroes, as 
they are, in the face of possible, 
nay probable, destruction, to en- 
deavour to rescue the lives of two 
others as poor and as humble as 
themselves? All honour to the 
brave chivalrous fellows ! No hope 
of reward had they, no stimulus 
but the conviction that they were 
doing a noble duty, and, without 
looking to the right or the left, 
they drove their little craft nearer 
and nearer to the breakers, but 
not to the place where the unfor- 
tunate father and son, ignorant of 
the real force of the waves at the 
time, had tried to cross the bar. 
Further north the billows seemed 
to break with less regularity, and 
there the brave fellows waited for 
what seemed a good opportunity, 
and then with a will they rushed 
towards the bar; but before they 
had got too far for retreat they 
saw an immense wave commenc- 
ing to rear its awful crest a short 
distance ahead of them, and, with 
wonderful dexterity, the catamaran 
was quickly backed, just in time to 
escape the breakers, which would 
probably have dashed the little 
craft to pieces. Will they succeed 
in crossing to the rescue? was the 
query which sprung to the lips of 
every looker-on. Again they waited 
patiently for their opportunity, and 
again they dashed towards the bar ; 
this time with success, and then 
with all their might they pulled 
quickly towards the spot where 
the two men were clinging to the 
floating bamboo. To the great 
joy of every one, the two castaways 
were safely picked up; and their 
brave rescuers, adopting the same 
cautious tactics as before, carried 
their catamaran once again through 
the breakers, and had the satisfac- 
tion of delivering up to their rela- 
tions the father and son who were 
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so heroically rescued from a watery 
grave. As a proof of the disin- 
terested motives which actuated 
the rescuers, 1 may mention that 
on the following day the four brave 
men were sent for by the European 
Commissioner of Customs, who 
offered them a reward, which they 
politely declined, saying that they 
had only done their duty, and that 
the rescued men were their own re- 
latives, or at least belonged to the 
same clan as themselves; but, at 
their suggestion, the sum intended 
for them was devoted to the pur- 
chase of a new catamaran, to re- 
place the one lost in the accident 
by the two poor fishermen. 

From the description of an act 
of heroism in real life to the con- 
templation of the stage on which 
scenes equally heroic are often- 
times depicted, is a transition 
which, it is to be hoped, will not 
be considered too abrupt. «The 
theatre in China is a venerable 
and popular institution ; like al- 
most everything else in the coun- 
try, it seems to have made no ad- 
vance with the lapse of time, and 
to be to-day what it was hundreds 
of years ago. What theatricals 
were in England in Shakespeare’s 
time, such are they in China in the 
nineteenth century: the stage is 
generally a roughly put together 
structure; the acting principally 
takes place in the open air; the 
female parts are performed by 
boys, and the properties and para- 
phernalia are of the most simple 
and primitive nature. Immense 
audiences, however, continue to 
be attracted by the representa- 
tions ; and it is interesting to ob- 
serve the intense delight with 
which the stolid Chinese attend to 
every action of the performers, 
and to notice on the uplifted faces 
of the crowd the varying effect 
which the alternation of the scenes 
produces— 

‘From grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ 
s 
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The plays are generally historical 
—tragedies with a considerable 
dash of comedy in them—and a- 
bound with sensational and laugh- 
ter-stirring scenes ; but it is ques- 
tionable whether the popularity 
of these representations depends 
much on the literary merits of the 
pieces that are performed. The 
greatest commendations of Chi- 
nese theatrical critics seem to be 
bestowed on the gorgeousness of 
the costumes, and the ‘ get-up’ of 
the female characters. Another 
great source of attraction, perhaps 
the greatest, is the cheapness of 
the entertainment. The Chinese, 
as is well known, are our antipo- 
des in all social observances, and 
in the matter of the stage this na- 
tional peculiarity is fully exempli- 
fied ; for whereas theatres at home 
are at most only tolerated by re- 
ligionists, and are tabooed by 
many pious people as the very 
worst invention of the Evil One, 
in China religious rites, if of any 
magnitude, are almost invariably 
accompanied by theatrical per- 
formances, none of which could, 
I fear, by any stretch of the ima- 
gination, be considered religious. 
On such occasions free admission 
is almost always accorded to the 
public; and on the appointed 
day crowds of people flock from 
all quarters to stand in front of 
the stage, and enjoy for hours the 
dramatic treat provided for them. 
It is a sight on such a day to see 
the women hobbling along on their 
deformed little feet to the rendez- 
vous, dressed up in gala-costume, 
their cheeks and lips profusely co- 
vered with brightest rouge, and 
their hair heavily gummed and 
decorated with gaudy artificial 
flowers. Scores of little children, 
dressed in all the colours of the 
rainbow, are carried or led long 
distances to be present at the en- 
tertainment ; and in the vicinity 
of the stage vendors of cakes, fruit, 
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and sweetmeats drive, literally, a 
‘roaring’ trade. 

It is considered a benevolent 
act, and one highly pleasing to 
Heaven, to give a public theatrical 
performance ; and wealthy men, 
who wish to return public thanks 
for any special piece of good for- 
tune, or who cater for popularity, 
often expend considerable sums in 
this way. A rich Chinaman, in 
whose neighbourhood we once 
lived, invited us to be present at 
a performance of this kind. He 
had been very successful in’ his 
commercial speculations, and had 
recently obtained by purchase the 
rank of a_ high-class Mandarin, 
with the privilege of wearing an 
opaque blue button on the top of 
his official hat. At one end ofa 
large open space, near the enter- 
tainer’s house, a stage had been 
erected ; and at the opposite side, 
behind the place for the audience, 
a large temporary box was con- 
structed for the accommodation of 
the host and his friends. On the 
appointed day we proceeded to the 
place, and were received by our 
Chinese acquaintance with that 
formal courtesy which the better 
classes invariably exhibit ; and we 
were shown to chairs from which 
we could conveniently survey our 
strange surroundings. In the mid- 
dle of the box stood a large table 
or altar, which groaned under the 
weight of the good things pro- 
vided as thanksgiving offerings to 
Heaven. The innumerable varieties 
of Chinese dishes were here fully 
represented : roast ducks decorat- 
ed with gilt paper, sweetmeats of 
all kinds, cakes plentifully be- 
spangled with raisins and currants, 
imitation little pigs formed of pork, 
fruits in great variety, pigs’ feet 
garnished with bruised potatoes, 
and a quantity of dishes whose 
composition and names we had no 
opportunity of discovering, were 
spread out in promiscuous and 
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rich profusion. Two large pink 
candles, decorated with gold, sil- 
ver, and green leaves, stood one 
on each side of the table, and in 
the centrea bronze basin containing 
burning incense was placed. The 
principal compartment in which 
we sat was flanked on either side by 
two small boxes, in front of which 
were screens, which, while conceal- 
ing the inmates from the vulgar 
gaze, permitted from within a view 
of the stage and the movements 
thereon; these boxes were reserved 
for the ladies belonging tothe house- 
holds of our host and his native 
friends. In the mean time tea was 
ordered for us; and a servant 
placed a small table in front of us, 
on which he arranged Chinese 
cups, and poured into them some 
genuine Chinese tea, as consumed 
by the natives themselves. It isa 
weak and insipid production, of 
the colour of pale sherry, and tastes 
more of hot water than of tea; no 


milk or sugar is mixed with it ; and 
what with the awkward shape of 
the cups, with their lids so diffi- 
cult to manipulate, and the unin- 
viting nature of the beverage, a 
cup of tea @ da Chinoise is nota 
boon much sought after by Euro- 


peans. On this occasion we made 
as few faces over it as we could in 
presence of our host, and we man- 
aged to sip a little without much 
inconvenience. For some time we 
sat and watched the actors and lis- 
tened to their shrill voices ; and we 
could not help reflecting on the 
immense gap which separated a 
performance like what we then 
witnessed from the gorgeous and 
carefully-planned scenes of a home 
theatre. The stage had no ‘wings’ 
to it; and the only entrances were 
two doors at the back, through 
which the actors entered when 
their turn came round, and retired 
when they had performed their al- 
lotted part; the imaginations of 
the audience were not assisted by 
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scenery or stage accessories of any 
kind ; indeed, the entire back of 
the stage was occupied by the or- 
chestra, and by attendants and 
hangers-on, who went about their 
occupations as if nothing else were 
taking place on the boards. The 
whole thing appeared childish and 
stupid to us; but, considering the 
length of each principal actor’s 
part, set as it was to music—if the 
hideous din and jargon can be dig- 
nified by that name—a vast amount 
of care and trouble must have been 
bestowed on the preparation ; at 
all events, judging from the atten- 
tion and the delight of the audi- 
ence, this Chinese oféra douffe 
might be pronounced a success. 
In a short time, however, we un- 
consciously became formidable 
rivals to the actors: the box in 
which we sat was open in front, 
and had not the advantage pos- 
sessed by the side boxes, in which 
the Chinese ladies sat unobserved ; 
so that, in spite of the gorgeous 
dresses on the stage, in spite of 
the vigorous strumming of the or- 
chestra, in spite of the falsetto 
shrieking of the actors, and the 
intrinsic merits of the piece itself 
(if it had any), a large proportion 
of the audience turned their backs 
upon the stage, and the ‘foreign- 
ers’ became the attraction on which 
the concentrated gaze of the mul- 
titude was firmly set. Our curi- 
osity having by this time been 
completely satisfied, we said good- 
bye to our host, and quietly with- 
drew, leaving the actors in undis- 
puted possession of their rights as 
caterers to the amusement of the 
crowd. 

Permanent stages, for the occa- 
sional performance of theatricals, 
are frequently to be seen in China, 
connected with buildings which, 
from their construction and the 
number of idols they possess, with 
a few priests to look after them, 
are termed by Europeans ‘ joss- 
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houses,’ or temples. Such build- 
ings, however, are more frequently 
clubs or halls belonging to one or 
other of the many guilds which are 
to be found in all large Chinese 
cities,and ought not to be confound- 
ed with the regular Buddhist monas- 
teries, whose peaceful cloisters are 
never disturbed by the rude jargon 
of a Chinese play. Many of these 
temples are a great source of at- 
traction to the European residents 
in China; situated, as a rule, in 
picturesque localities, at conve- 
nient distances from the busy 
haunts of men, and surrounded, as 
they generally are, by shady groves 
and secluded walks, it is no won- 
der that they are so often selected 
as the rendezvous of pleasant pic- 
nics and excursions. Perhaps the 
most celebrated of the monasteries 
visited by Europeans is the one 
situated on Ku-shan, the Drum 
Mountain, in the neighbourhood 
of Foochow; and it will not per- 
haps be out of place here to give 
an account of an excursion I once 
made with some friends to that 
famous temple. Leaving Foochow 
in a steam-launch, at eight o’clock 
in the morning, we glided swiftly 
down the river Min, and in less 
than an hour we reached the land- 
ing-place near the foot of the 
mountain, where our sedan-chairs 
awaited us. A short ride, through 
some paddy-fields and past some 
comfortable - looking farmhouses, 
brought us to the beginning of the 
well-constructed stone road which 
leads up to the monastery. Aban- 
doning our chairs, we proceeded 
to walk up the steps; but before 
we had managed to climb to any 
great height the unwonted exer- 
cise began to tell, and we were de- 
lighted to see at a short distance 
above us a small white house, with 
the usual Chinese pointed eaves, to 
which we urged our faltering foot- 
steps; and when we took our seats 
in the little resting-place we blessed 
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the foresight of the good monks, 
who so wisely provided for the 
comfort of their wearied visitors. 
Again we plodded up the stone 
steps, and again, just as our tired 
limbs began to demand a halt, did 
a little house, the counterpart of 
the first one, open its smiling por- 
tals and invite us to a most wel- 
come pause in our climbing. Five 
of those useful little resting-places 
are met with on the journey up 
the hill, and they reduce consider- 
ably the labour of the ascent. At 
last we came to a comparatively 
level road; steps, except at rare 
intervals, were no longer met with; 
large trees, which showed signs of 
much cultivation, began to replace 
the wild fir-trees which clothe the 
lower portions of the mountain- 
side ; and the appearance of large 
Chinese characters deftly cut into 
the rocks by pious hands, and ex- 
pressing some holy maxim or the 
Buddhist invocation, ‘O ME TO 
Fu,’ became of more frequent oc- 
currence, and we knew we were 
close to the monastery. 

The approach to the monas- 
tery lies through an avenue of 
stately trees, whose wide-spread- 
ing branches meet overhead and 
afford a most delicious shade. The 
exterior of the building is not very 
striking ; but the large bronze idols 
in the entrance-hall, the spacious 
courtyard, and the principal chapel 
are worth seeing. Like some of 
‘the monks of old,’ the Ku-shan 
priests have accommodation for 
visitors who may desire to spend 
some time in that romantic spot ; 
and in the summer months a few 
of the guest-rooms are cccasion- 
ally rented by Europeans, who like 
the place on account of its com- 
parative coolness and pleasant 
surroundings. ‘Temporary accom- 
modation for casual visitors, like 
ourselves, is also gladly given; and 
a convenient room having been 
allotted to us, our servants set to 
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work ; and with the extraordinary 
power of adapting themselves to 
circumstances which Chinese ser- 
vants show on an emergency, our 
domestics had, in a wonderfully 
short time, a complete ‘ tiffin’ laid 
out for us: nothing seemed to have 
been forgotten, and everything was 
in as good order as if we were in 
our own dining-room. 

After tiffin we sallied forth to 
explore the ‘lions’ of the place. 
First of all we visited the belfry, 
where two old priests, who looked 
quite happy in their dismal tower, 
spent all their time in tolling, at in- 
tervals of a few minutes, day and 
night, the solemn monastery bell. 
The priests take this monotonous 
duty in turns, and they consider 
their occupation a most praise- 
worthy and heroic one. We were 
told of an old blind priest in a 
Peking monastery, who believed 
that every time he tolled the bell 
he saved a soul! And it is some 
such pious belief, no doubt, which 
renders such dreary work endur- 
able. The pond where the sacred 
fish are kept was next visited ; and 
the attendant priest having supplied 
us with strings of little round bis- 
cuits, we threw a few into the water; 
and in an instant the surface of the 
pond near where we stood, which 
had been unruffled before, became 
literally alive with thousands of 
voracious fish with their mouths 
wide open, ready to swallow any 
amount of biscuits we chose to 
throw them. The fish must have 
been very hungry on that occasion ; 
for when a gentleman of our party, 
wishing as he said to introduce 
some variety into their food— 
rather cruelly, I thought—flung into 
the midst of the finny multitude 
the end of his cigar, it was raven- 
ously swallowed; so I fancy at 
least one fish must have retired in 
deep disgust with the foreign bar- 
barian. 

After a hurried visit to a small 
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temple connected with the monas- 
tery, situated in a most romantic 
mountain-dell, where a bell is con- 
stantly tolled by the aid ofa water- 
wheel, we returned to the principal 
chapel in time to see the priests 
assemble for their afternoon devo- 
tions. About a hundred of these 
votaries of Buddha came trooping 
in with their long yellow robes, 
their hands joined in front of their 
breasts and clasping their rosaries, 
and their shaven heads bent rever- 
ently forward. The head-priest, a 
jolly rosy-cheeked individual, who 
lookedas if he occasionally enjoyed 
something better than mere Bud- 
dhist monastery fare, did not join in 
the service, but stood bowing and 
smiling by our side; indeed, he 
had clung to us tenaciously from 
the moment of our arrival, and was 
most attentive in supplying all our 
wants. When we grew tired of the 
monotonous chanting and turned 
to leave, the worthy abbot politely 
escorted us to the gate; and with 
many a smile he closed his chubby 
hand over the douceur, the prospect 
of which had all day long filled his 
pious soul with comfort, and stimu- 
lated his amiability and good-nature. 
Our return journey was soon ac- 
complished, and we reached the 
foreign settlement of Foochow just 
as darkness was setting in. 

I will conclude this paper with 
the following little story, which 
illustrates more forcibly than any 
mere description could do cer- 
tain characteristics of the Chinese 
people. I give it as it was noted 
by me at the time I heard it from 
a native who professed to be fami- 
liar with the principal actors in the 
little drama : 

In the neighbourhood of Shang- 
hai, some years ago, lived an old 
farmer named Wang, who by his 
industry and frugality had, in the 
course of a somewhat chequered 
life, managed to accumulate the 
sum of six hundred dollars. Wang’s 
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declining years were not saddened 
by the reflection, so abhorrent to 
the Chinese mind, that no male 
representative would succeed him 
to burn the votive incense at his 
grave when he should have passed 
away. He had two sons; but the 
satisfaction he naturally felt at this 
circumstance was considerably di- 
minished by the violent antipathy 
which his elder son constantly dis- 
played towards the younger one. 
The cause of this animosity was 
not far to seek; for it was impos- 
sible to look upon the comely ap- 
pearance of the younger son, and 
contemplate his erect gait and in- 
telligent bearing, without feeling 
that there was an object at hand 
for the envy and ill-will of the elder 
son, who was as repulsive in appear- 
ance, and as vindictive in disposi- 
tion, as his brother was handsome 
and amiable. The characters of 
the brothers might have been esti- 
mated, too, by the different man- 
ner in which they were regarded by 
their neighbours ; for the elder was 
studiously avoided by grown-up 
people, and the village children 
hooted at him whenever he ap- 
peared in public; whilst the 
younger one was flattered and 
caressed by all who knew him. In 
due time old Wang was gathered 
to his fathers, leaving the entire 
management of his little property 
to his first-born, with the under- 
standing, however, that the younger 
son was to be as well provided for 
as the means at hand would allow. 
When the ceremonies connected 
with the interment were concluded, 
the elder brother called the younger 
one to his presence and thus ad- 
dressed him : 

‘ For years I have hated you; you 
have been a thorn in my path, an 
eyesore in my sight. I have longed 
for a deliverance from you, and the 
wished-for time has come at last 
when I can rid myself once for all 
of your loathsome presence. _Lis- 
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ten to me. I have unlimited control 
over the money our father has left 
behind him. Leave this place at 
once; swear that you will never 
again darken my door, and I will 
give you half of my father’s money ; 
three hundred dollars will be yours. 
But refuse my offer, remain in this 
neighbourhood, and not a single 
cash* will be given to you ; no food 
of mine shall touch your lips; you 
will be a beggar, and every effort 
of mine will be directed towards 
the achievement of your utter ruin.’ 

The amiable brother having thus 
delivered himself of his feelings, it 
occurred to the younger one that 
separation from such an implacable 
foe and the posession of three 
hundred dollars were infinitely pre- 
ferable to living at home in perse- 
cution and beggary ; so the bargain 
was at once agreed to, the dollars 
were counted out, and next morn- 
ing the youth was ready for his 
departure. Secure in the posses- 
sion of his little fortune, the young 
man bade an eternal farewell to the 
only place he had ever known— 
the scene of his early joys, the spot 
sanctified with the recollections of 
his parents, and his boyhood’s 
years. No tears of regret fell as he 
separated himself from his scowl- 
ing ill-favoured brother; but his 
emotion was great when it was 
necessary to part from the sympa- 
thising friends who escorted him a 
considerable distance on his way. 
His destination was Soochow, which 
he had often longed to see, ever 
since the days of his infancy, when 
his little eyes used to dilate with 
amazement at the tales which were 
then told to him of that wonderful 
city ; of its wealth and splendour, 
its gorgeous temples, its magnifi- 
cent yaméns, the rare beauty of its 
women, and the heroic deeds of its 
men; and he now hoped, with the 


* The small Chinese copper coins are in 
English called cash; about twenty of them 
equal one penny, 
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aid of his talents and his money, to 
win his way in that city of romance 
to competency, if not to fame. 
Knowing, however, the absolute 
need of a good supply of money at 
the outset of his career in a strange 
city, he determined to husband his 
resources during his journey, to 
walk every inch of the way, and to 
‘stop only at the most unpretentious 
wayside inns for rest and refresh- 
ment. 

On the first evening after his de- 
parture, as he sat in front of a tea- 
house refreshing himself with a 
cup of the national beverage, a 
poor old man came forward with 
every sign of fatigue and want 
upon him, and requested assist- 
ance. The young man, whose 
generosity was as remarkable as 
his other good qualities, imme- 
diately felt touched at the poor 
man’s appearance and condition ; 
and motioning him to a seat at the 
table beside him, he called one of 
the attendants, and forthwith order- 
ed a substantial meal for the men- 
dicant. The latter was most pro- 
fuse in his gratitude, and devoutly 
prayed that the Five Blessings 
might descend upon our young 
adventurer, who, being anxious to 
avoid notice, picked up his wallet 
quickly, paid his bill, told the old 
man to enjoy himself, and proceed- 
ed on his journey. Three hours’ 
steady walking brought him to the 
village where he had decided to 
spend the night ; and havingsecured 
a comfortable bed, he retired at an 
early hour, and was soon buried in 
the refreshing sleep which is the 
invariable result of a moderately 
exhausted frame, a healthy system, 
and a clear conscience. 

His sound sleep was his salva- 
tion; for as he slumbered well- 
armed robbers, who would have 
felt no hesitation in killing him had 
he awakened, were at work in his 
room stealthily removing his wallet 
and his much-prized dollars; and it 
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was almost daybreak when a friend- 
ly touch was laid upon his arm, and 
a voice that had no unkindness in 
it whispered into his ear that the 
slightest sound of alarm would be 
his ruin; that he was in a den of 
thieves, who were even then plan- 
ning the readiest and safest means 
of murdering him ; and that his only 
chance of safety lay in noiseless 
and immediate flight. ‘ Rely upon 
me,’ said the mysterious visitor: ‘ I 
am one of the gang; but you be- 
haved kindly to me at the tea- 
house when I was disguised as a 
beggar, and I never forget a kind- 
ness.’ ‘ But my wallet—my dollars! 
Where are they?’ whispered the 
alarmed young man. ‘ Be at ease 
on that score,’ said the robber: 
‘your wallet has been stolen, but 
your dollars turn out to be worse 
than useless; ¢hey are only copper 
silvered over, and it is on account 
of their disappointment and vexa- 
tion at the trick which my mates 
believe you have played upon them 
that they have made up their minds 
to murder you. Fly, then, before 
it is too late ; return to your home; 
here is a little money to help you 
on your way; and remember that 
even a robber can be grateful for 
an act of kindness.’ The young 
man thanked his preserver and 
hurried from the scene of danger ; 
and if he shuddered at the fearful 
fate which had so nearly befallen 
him, he was also horrified at the 
unmanly attempt of his vindictive 
brother to put him into the iron 
grasp of the law, and have him 
thrown into a felon’s prison in a 
strange place, where, without friends 
or acquaintances, he knew it would 
be almost impossible to satisfy a 
stern and pitiless magistrate that 
the counterfeit coin (the circulation 
of which in China is a very serious 
crime) was obtained in ignorance 
of its real nature. 

Little remains to be said, except 
that the younger brother, released, 
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as he thought, by the elder’s treach- 
ery from the promise he had made 
never to return, presented himself 
soon after at the home he thought 
he would never see again ; and hav- 
ing accused his brother and threat- 
ened to make the disgraceful mat- 
ter public, the guilty man quailed 
before the prospect of a just retri- 
bution, confessed his crime, threw 
himself on the mercy ofhis intended 
victim, and offered him any portion 
he chose to accept of the money 
their father had left them. The 


young man, not wishing to publish 
the iniquity of one who, however 
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guilty, was so closely allied to him, 
took three hundred dollars, making 
sure this time that they were real 
ones ; and before any of his friends 
had heard of his return, or could 
begin to speculate on the cause 
thereof, he quietly started once 
more on his journey, reached Soo- 
chow in safety, and, after several 
adventures, succeeded in winning 
his way to an honourable position, 
which he holds to this day with 
much credit to himself, and with 
the entire goodwill and respect of 
the numerous friends he has ac- 
quired in his adopted home. 

J. G. He 
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‘SHE is not dead, but sleepeth ;’ so spake He, 
The Galilean mild, and they who stood 
Beside laughed Him to scorn. 


But we believe ; 


His words to us speak comfort ; and firm faith, 
With hopeful eyes beyond the present looks— 
Beyond the vale of death. From the sorrows 
That darken and perplex this life, from hopes 
That find but disappointment here, from all 
The ills that turn to shade the light of this 


So lovely world, she is at rest. 


We are 


Too poor, too full of grief, enduring but 

In silent frenzy the oppressive years, 

To pity her who is above our pity. 

In her grave verdurous and lily-crowned, 

Where vexing dreams come not, she sweetly sleeps, 
Till He whose voice the ruler’s daughter waked 
Shall likewise say to her, ‘ Arise.’ Meanwhile 

To us He says, ‘ Weep not; she is not dead, 


But sleepeth.’ 




















SCEPTRE AND RING. 


By B. H, BUXTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JENNIE OF ‘‘ THE PRINCE'S,” ‘FROM THE WINGS,’ ETC, 


Part the Second. 


CHAPTER IL. 
A TETE-A-TETE, 

Jusr as Patty Bray entered the 
miserable attic in St. Giles’s-pass- 
age, and beheld her revered mis- 
tress ready dressed, and fully pre- 
pared to set forth, defying the chill 
wind and wintry weather, Luke 
Day was in attendance on the 
mistress Ae revered at Regency- 
terrace, S.W. He was assisting 
Miss Hartley to dismount from 
her cosy miniature brougham ; he 
disembarrassed her from the furs 
and rugs in which she had been 
so carefully wrapped, and, as he 
closed the front door, eager to 
keep out the piercing cruel blast, 
he handed her a telegram. 

‘Just come, ma’am, this minute,’ 
he said. 

She seized the yellow envelope 
with her wonted impetuosity. 

‘Surely he will not disappoint 
me! she muttered; and then, 
with her cynical smile, added, ‘ No, 
certainly not; I need have no 
fears on that score, since it is to 
Ais interest, as well as mine, that 
we should discuss the business 
which will no doubt prove more 
remunerative to him than to me in 
every sense. He knows he can 
hold the trumps in our operatic 
game, and is not likely to miss the 
chance for want of a confab with 
his partner.’ 

After this softo-voce soliloquy, 
Miss Hartley put an end to further 
doubts by opening the telegram. 


‘O, it’s Quiz who plays truant !” 
she says, having studied the hasty 
message : 


‘ From Lady Furnival, Bruton- 
street, 

‘John unexpectedly returned 
from assizes. Cross as bear. Must 
stay to smooth ruffled soul. You 
understand, though cannot sym- 
pathise with, troubles conjugal.’ 


Miss Hartley laughed. The con- 
tents of the pink paper were emi- 
nently characteristic of her spright- 
ly friend, who was as plain as she 
was witty, and who preferred to 
save herself trouble by conducting 
her correspondence entirely per 
telegram. 

‘Ah, well, it is all for the best ! 
thought Diana, tearing the papér 
into strips, and busily twirling 
those strips into spills. 

When her mind was active the 
restlessness of her long fingers al- 
ways betrayed its working. 

‘Quiz is great fun; but when 
Campo and I want to talk business 
—to be serious and to rehearse— 
her presence is apt to be tiresome ; 
a third person is sure to be a bore 
where a couple have serious work 
to do. On the whole, I am rather 
thankful that the bear requires 
smoothing to-night.’ 

‘Lady Furnival is not coming,’ 
she added aloud, turning to her 
major-domo, to whom she handed 
her heavy sable-trimmed mantle. 
‘Pile up the logs, Luke, it is bit- 
terly cold; draw the curtains close, 
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shut out every suspicion of the 
night air, and let us have some of 
the red seal Burgundy with our 
dinner. Signor Maestro is always 
chilly ; he will be absolutely shiver- 
ing to-night, poor dear, I know.’ 

She laughed as she said the last 
words ; and old Luke rejoiced to 
see her in such good spirits. 

‘See that everything is ready by 
the time I have changed my dress. 
Send Mrs. Day to my room now; 
I will be with her directly.’ 

The servant descended, the mis- 
tress entered her dining-room, 
which, for actual comfort, sur- 
passed all others in the house. 
Her quick eye noted the disposi- 
tion of the luxuriously-appointed 
table ; her clever fingers swiftly re- 
arranged the hyacinths and violets 
in the graceful vases that held 
them. 

She turned the pink-shaded 
lamps down to subdue the light to 
a more becoming tone. She knew 
so well how to adjust all her sur- 
roundings with a due regard to 
their best effect on her personal 
appearance. She lighted the can- 
dles upon the high mantelshelf, 
and glanced into the Venetian 
mirror, that stood upon a bracket, 
with very evident interest. The 
inspection was decidedly satisfac- 
tory. 

Yes; she was looking bright, 
almost radiant. The chill air with- 
out had tinged her smooth cheeks 
with a healthy glow, and the rough 
wind had curled the soft hair on 
her forehead with almost artistic 
skill. 

‘I must find favour in my Maes- 
tro’s eyes to-night,’ she said, gazing 
impressively at the bright face that 
encountered her gaze. ‘If he is 
not wheedled to the top of his 
bent now, pleasantly coaxed or 
rigorously forced into the most an- 
gelic of tempers, I shall not have 
him ready with his share of the 
work in time for the Great Event ; 
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and that would be a disappoint- 
ment I never could get over.’ 

The reader has some idea by 
this time of the vigour of Diana’s 
mode of expression, and also 
knows that her ever was not quite 
as serious as it sounded. 

The Great Event, at the pros- 
pect of which Miss Hartley looked 
grave, was the speedy production 
of a light operetta, joint work of 
her own and Campo Maestro. The 
performance was arranged to take 
place at the house of a certain en- 
terprising lady, who reckoned on 
Royal patronage for the occasion 
in question. The object of the 
fashionable gathering invited to 
witness the dramatic entertain- 
ment—entirely supported by ama- 
teurs—was a deserving charity. 
The only professionals engaged 
were ‘beauties’ of that ilk. Miss 
Hartley had generously taken the 
burden of the musical arrange- 
ments upon herself. She knew she 
could always reckon on the hearty 
cooperation of Signor Maestro as 
long as she contrived to give him 
a direct personal interest in the 
matter under consideration. And 
she had certainly succeeded in 
doing so on this occasion. She 
had also arranged a most recherché 
little dinner for him this evening, 
hoping to impress certain details 
upon him which seemed of vital 
importance to her. She was now 
animated by a strong desire to per- 
suade him into undertaking an im- 
promptu rehearsal once the good 
Burgundy had warmed his fingers 
and roused the spirit of musical 
enterprise within him. 

Campo Maestro was an old 
friend ; one of the few who had 
remained her steadfast ally during, 
and since, the gay reckless old 
Paris days. He was an accom- 
plished musician, and he had been 
her master for a year before he 
was made director of one of the 
lesser opera-houses in the French 
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capital. It was just after she had 
felt herself so cruelly deceived by 
the younger and more attractive 
Lorenzo Martelli (whose desertion 
she declared she never could get 
over) that the sedate Maestro 
undertook her musical instruction. 
He had been the sincere admirer 
of La Signora Diana, of her gra- 
cious self, and her undoubted 
talents always; but her lover 
never. Perhaps this accounted 
for the length, strength, and en- 
durance of the bond so pleasantly 
uniting master and pupil. 

Campo Maestro, whose success 
in Paris fifteen years ago had given 
him a secure footing in the musical 
world, subsequently entered a pro- 
mising berth awaiting him in Lon- 
don, where, as enterprising /m- 
presario, he started afresh on his 
own account. But though the man 
had much experience and un- 
doubted ability, he entirely lacked 
capital: that sine gud non of suc- 
cess, that indispensable backbone 
for all commercial undertakings. 
Before he had spent two seasons 
in London he realised (poor little 
man !) that the onus and the glory 
of musical enterprise on an ex- 
tended scale were not to be his in- 
dividual delight. He could work 
for or with others admirably ; but 
he was soon compelled to admit 
to himself, as a melancholy secret, 
his lack of capacity for the starting 
of musical enterprise on a large 
scale, owing entirely to that ab- 
sence of capital which has caused 
so many ambitions to be nipped 
in the bud, so many glorious 
schemes to end in miserable fail- 
ure. He was a wiry dapper little 
man: brown as a nut, active as a 
squirrel, gesticulating wildly on all 
occasions, and speaking with mar- 
vellous volubility an execrable lan- 
guage, which he called Eengliss, 
but which, to the astounded 
ears of natives, sounded more like 
an unknown tongue than the 
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speech of civilisation. As his 
French was as much /Veafolitan- 
ised as his English, Diana soon 
desisted from her original effort 
to treat him as a foreigner, and 
speak a foreign language with 
him. Indeed, he evidently pre- 
ferred to be considered one of ‘sis 
Eengliss,’ and was himself tho- 
roughly satisfied as to the manner 
in which he bore himself—a native 
among Britons. 

‘You will find me a veritable 
Shon Boull,’ he was wont to de- 
clare; and Miss Hartley humoured 
him on this point as readily as on 
all others. 

The result of her long personal 
experience was to consider it her 
primary duty towards men to set 
them thoroughly at their ease with 
regard to themselves, as well as in 
their relations to her; and having 
first coaxed them into this self- 
satisfied condition, she mostly 
found she could deal with them 
according to her pleasure after- 
wards. 

Il Signor, with his quick black 
eyes, ever watchful, ever on the 
alert, soon took in the eminently 
comfortable state of affairs in his 
hostess’s cosy dining-room. He 
passed his stumpy fingers, with 
their abnormally long pointed nails, 
hastily through his abundant curly 
gray hair. 

‘Ah, but it is goot—tru-el-ly 
goot,’ he said, approaching the 
glorious fire of heaped-up sputter- 
ing logs, and, as he spoke, he 
glanced with overt approval at the 
elegant figure of lissom Diana as 
she stood in a graceful pose before 
him. Few painstaking actresses 
better knew the value of a good 
pose than Diana Hartley, who 
studied and calculated hers with 
amazing perseverance before that 
extra-long cheval-glass in her 


dressing-room. She had now ex- 
tended one hand; the tips of her 
fingers rested lightly upon the high 
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mantelshelf ; she thus contrived to 
show to full advantage the pretty 
outline of her supple figure. Her 
other hand was laid in approved 
Vandyke fashion upon her bosom, 
while the tips of the long taper 
fingers busied themselves with a 
crimson rose at her throat. 

‘I have been to see Lady Buzze 
to-day,’ she said, ‘and we have 
now settled all the stagey pre- 
liminaries: scenery, accessories, 
prompter, electric light, the new 
act-drop—all these details are 
satisfactorily arranged. The or- 
chestra and chorus require extra 
supervision from you, Signor ; their 
fate—and mine—I hand over hope- 
fully to your tender mercies.’ 

‘And for the sin-kerrs?’ he 
asked, making the g into a decided 
&, and rolling out the v at the end 
of the word like a premonitory 
thunderclap. A dark cloud low- 
ered upon his brow as he spoke, 
and Diana knew this meant mis- 
chief. 

‘TI really think our first choice 
has proved eminently satisfactory,’ 
she said. ‘Of course you were 
disappointed at the introductory 
meeting ; but I am sure you will 
be more content by the time we 
manage a regular rehearsal ; for I 
have been preparing some of the 
principals by assiduous private 
practice with each one of them 
here.’ 

‘And have you found your i- 
génue, your first juvenile? my So- 
prano with the voice of a night- 
gall, and the look of a dambina, 
hein?) Have you so found one? 
Tell it to me? 

He shook that stumpy forefinger 
of his rapidly to and fro before 
Diana’s troubled eyes. It seemed 
to her as though the acute angle 
of the nail was intended to lacerate 
her optic nerve. For the first 
time during the interview she not 
only felt herself at a loss, but be- 
trayed her discomfiture. This was 
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no moment for crying surrender, 
however ; and with her wonted 
impetuosity she rose gallantly to 
the occasion. 

‘I have firm faith in my never- 
failing luck,’ she cried. ‘ You may 
take my word for it that something 
—somebody—will turn up in our 
favour even now, at this last mo- 
ment. I admit that we have come 
face to face with a great difficulty ; 
but that I love to confront diffi- 
culties you know, and then it 
rouses all my ambition to conquer 
them. That I—that we—shall 
effect a glorious triumph I am 
sure. Take it from me; farole 
a’ honneur f 

Her eyes flashed as she spoke ; 
she raised her hand on high ; her 
attitude was that of one inspired. 

‘Imperatrix, morituri tesalutant! 
he cried, bowing lowly before her 
and pressing the hem of her gar- 
ment to his lips. She felt that her 
energy, the strong spirit of vitality 
within her, had impressed him ; 
the cloud had disappeared from 
his forehead, and she smiled with 
satisfaction. 

‘I have been on the rampage 
all day,’ she said ; ‘I have sought 
high and low for the treasure we 
desire. I have interviewed pro- 
fessional beauties and ambitious 
amateurs ad nauseam. I have 
spared neither time nor trouble, 
and indeed my diligent search has 
extended over the whole of the 
past week. Quite as much on 
your account, dear Campo, as on 
my own, that you know well. I 
have even been among schoolgirls, 
seeking some modest maiden whom 
I might carry off and launch upon 
the broad ocean of fame. It looks 
so inviting to novices; and yet 
we, who know,-are so thoroughly 
aware ofits treachery. But even 
the anticipation of glorious distinc- 
tion in appearing at an entertain- 
ment under “immediate Royal 
patronage” failed to inspire any 
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one of the many young ladies to 
whom I addressed myself. Those 
who had innocent attractive faces 
knew nothing of music ; had never 
sung anything more ambitious than 
a Claribel ballad. Those who had 
voices might have taken the pert 
soubrette’s part and acted it to the 
life, but were as ill-suited to my 
rare pale Margaret as I should be 
to hold your baton for the orches- 
tra.’ 

‘Ah, but you vould; and you 
vould well do, cara mia’ said the 
Maestro, with his most elaborate 
bow in the style complimentary. 
And then he remembered the dis- 
appointing subject under discus- 
sion; and, as he looked into 
Diana’s face again, he puckered 
his forehead and drew down the 
corners of his mobile lips omin- 
ously. “*To laugh it is no use,’ 
he said, in a very dismal tone, 
*nor more to cry, é# werita ; but 
it is bad, bad, all bad; for senza 
a Margherita convenable we must 
make one fiasco grandioso. Not it 
is tr-rue, hein ?’ 

‘ Let us sit down to our dinner 
now, and discuss that before we 
enterupon any further lamentations, 
amico mio.’ 

Diana looks into the brown 
wizen face with so brilliant a smile 
on hers, as she lays her: hand on 
his arm and draws him towards 
the table, that he cannot resist 
smiling in return, but his expres- 
sion is as rueful as hers is gay. 

‘I repeat that I have firm faith 
in my luck—I have proved it so 
often, remember ; and, in common 
courtesy, you are bound to believe 
a lady, you know.’ 

Old Campo shook his grizzled 
head, elevated his eyebrows and 
his shoulders; then he closed his 
restless black eyes, nodded his 
head, and smacked his lips. 

‘For ze dinnar, yes,’ said he; 
‘for that I conjugate the verb to 
belief from Alpha to Omega; but 
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for dis goot luck, no, no, cara 
signora mia,’ 

‘We have still a month before 
us,’ she replied, in smiling good- 
humour—‘ four whole weeks. And 
before ten days are over I shall 
have secured our paragon: an 
ideal Margherita will come to me, 
as you shall see.’ 

‘From the heaven? asked 
Campo impatiently. 

He was getting hungry, poor 
man, and the savoury soup was 
inviting him to put an end to the 
discussion. 

‘No, nor from spiritland, I 
hope,’ said Miss Hartley. ‘We 
want something tangible, however 
ethereal in appearance. I believe 
she is on her road already. I 
have been haunted by an un- 
doubted presentiment all day.’ 

‘Let us now be hunted, or to 
hunt our dinner, please you ?” 

‘By all means,’ she answered ; 
and took her chair at the head of 
the table, and began to ladle out 
the soup that smelt so savoury, 
and which Luke had just brought 
into the room. 

Campo was evidently disposed 
to dismiss all troublesome subjects 
for the present, and to devote his 
undivided attention to the good 
things which Diana knew he loved 
well. The great enterprise which 
filled the mind of each was secretly 
causing them considerable anxiety 
at this time, owing to their failure 
in adequately filling the most im- 
portant rd/e in their joint operetta, 
the leading soprano. 

Both author and composer had 
done their utmost, ever since the 
first meeting of such amateurs as 
were deemed most promising dra- 
matis persone, to select a heroine 
who would not only look the part 
of a modern Gretchen, but who 
would also be able to interpret the 
music of so difficult a composer as 
Campo Maestro. 

There was, certes, no lack of am- 
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bitious claimants for the interesting 
attractive title-7vd/e,; ladies who 
had fortunes, and those who hunt- 
ed them—old, young, married, 
single ; those who could act, and 
thought they could sing ; and some 
who had attempted both, but suc- 
ceeded in neither accomplishment. 
Of these variously gifted, or totally 
unendowed, aspirants for future 
distinction, scores presented them- 
selves, and eagerly offered their 
services to that ‘clever, charming, 
discriminating’ Miss Hartley as 
soon as Lady Buzze made the de- 
tails of her forthcoming entertain- 
ment known to her select circle. 

But Diana proved deaf to the 
fulsome flattery lavished upon her 
in her onerous 7é/e of manageress. 
Indeed, she was far too discrimin- 
ating, and anything but charming, 
in her manner towards those who 
clamoured for a part which she 
considered them unfitted to under- 
take. Their abuse when they were 
driven to retreat from The Pre- 
sence at the Cottage non-suited 
was, of course, as shrill and vindic- 
tive as their praises had previously 
been loud and exaggerated. None 
of this turmoil affected Diana in 
the least. She, who had hitherto 
proved so capricious in all her 
enterprises, appeared very steady, 
very resolute, in this new operatic 
scheme. The first idea of the 
libretto had come upon her so sud- 
denly that she spoke of it mysteri- 
ously as an inspiration! And those 
who heard the avowal whispered 
with bated breath, and who saw 
the light shining in the eloquent 
eyes of the fascinating authoress, 
were tempted to believe as fully in 
her genius as she undoubtedly be- 
lieved herself. 

The sober facts of this romantic 
inspiration were these : 

One evening Diana was sitting 
thinking, or rather dreaming, her 
eyes fixed on the sparkling logs 
in the fire, her fancy fully occu- 
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pied in the erection of visionary 
castles in Spain, or rather in 
India. It was just after her visit 
of exploration to the purlieus of 
Westminster; and she had felt 
sick and very sorry ever since. 
Mind and body were equally nerv- 
ous, equally out of tune. How 
could she best distract her thoughts 
from o’ermuch brooding on her 
present bitter fate and loneliness ? 
How should she manage to find 
some engrossing occupation which 
would distract her thoughts? How 
best fill up her weary, weary days 
and sleepless nights until such 
time as the Indian mail brought 
her a long satisfactory epistle from 
the man she adored, or—better 
still—until she should receive the 
glad intelligence that he was home- 
ward bound ? 

This glorious news might come 
to her at any moment. She did 
not believe in his prolonged ban- 
ishment; his starting had been 
matter of ‘a word and a blow; it 
was altogether unpremeditated, and 
had startled every one concerned, 
from the Lord Greatacre in com- 
mand down to the youngest sub- 
altern. The return of the expedi- 
tion might, and probably would, 
be quite as sudden. O, how she 
wished for some such speedy turn 
of the wheel of Fate! If only the 
hours did not hang like lead now ! 
if only her aching heart and anxi- 
ous thoughts might lend wings to 
the tarrying minutes ! 

Ah, she would write ! She would 
take up the pen of authorship again ; 
but this time she would write 
poetry. Her mood was melan- 
choly, poetical, lyrical. Common- 
place prose at this emotional junc- 
ture would utterly fail to express 
her loving longing thoughts. A 
ballad ? Sonnets—romances ? No, 
no. Something soft, flowing, mel- 
ancholy, tender—something so vi- 
vidly imbued with pathos that she, 
the writer, would weep as she 
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wrote, and that those who read 
her touching lamentations would 
weep more copiously still. 

A love-story ? 

Yes ; of course. 

The story of a broken heart, of 
a cruel parting, of injured inno- 
cence, of maddening jealousy. A 
new rendering of that old, old story 
which seemed ever new, and which 
most certainly was ever true. Such 
a story as Goethe pathetically told 
of a primitive rural Gretchen—such 
a story would Diana now tell of a 
modern metropolitan heroine. That 
was Miss Hartley’s inspiration, 
and it bore psssable fruit in the 
pretty rhymed scenes she subse- 
quently submitted to Il Maestro 
for approval. 

But O, for a suitable Margaret ! 
How to find so rare, pale, and pre- 
cious a pearl among society girls 
as was required for the adequate 
representation of the arduous title- 
véle? Was there one among the 
many incapable aspirants who 
would prove able to acquit herself to 
the satisfaction of the exacting pair 
who now sat down to an excellent 
dinner, and who, for the time being, 
had tacitly resolved to banish all 
cares for the future? ‘It is the 
voice, the pure soprano, that I 
must insist upon,’ was Campo’s 
mental resolution, as he hungrily 
attacked a salmon cutlet @ /Jn- 
dienne, and coughed when he found 
it so peppery. 

‘If I find a girl who Zooks the 
part, I can teach her to act it, and 
shall not make a sine gud non of 
a wonderful voice,’ thought Miss 
Hartley, as she held up a Venetian 
goblet filled with sparkling Bur- 
gundy; and she smiled sweetly at 
her guest, as she uttered a quaint 
Italian phrase, half welcome, half 
blessing, which was intended to 
prove her great satisfaction in his 
presence at her table. 
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CHAPTER II. 
TREASURE-TROVE. 


Tuat Campo Maestro thorough- 
ly enjoyed his dinner, and ap- 
proved of the fashion in which it 
was served to him, was very evi- 
dent. Diana had forgotten none 
of his favourite dishes. The ma- 
caroni @ /a Néapolitaine had fol- 
lowed the ‘r-roost beef of ze Eeng- 
liss,’ which he—in all the ardour 
of his adopted nationality—loved 
aussi saignant as possible. And 
these heavier delights had been 
superseded by hot soufiés and 
méringues glacés, until the hostess, 
realising her guest’s inexhaustible 
powers of assimilation, began to 
fear her hospitality had been ex- 
cessive, and that she had frustrated 
her hopes of a serious rehearsal to 
follow by a too zealous ministering 
to the prodigious appetite of the 
Maestro. He was in jubilant spirits 
certainly ; his laughter was boister- 
ous, his speech more startlingly 
unintelligible than ever ; for to-day 
it was profusely larded with phrases 
of shrill Neapolitan Jafois, such as 
the natives speak among them- 
selves, but which never fails to 
puzzle the foreigner, even if he be 
a proficient in pure Italian. 

It is a quiet night, the wind has 
gone down ; there is at all times 
very little traffic along the winding 
road known as Regency-terrace, 
which, as the reader has been told, 
was a primitive country lane some 
twenty years ago. 

‘That is our gate swinging to,” 
says Miss Hartley, as the sharp 
click of the latch in the lock falls 
upon her ear. ‘ Who can be com- 
ing? It is not late enough for the 
last post.’ 

‘ O cielo! say not it is one visi- 
tor for to destroy our peace, our 
pleasantness, cara signora!’ cries 
Campo, lifting his hand in mock 
entreaty. 

‘Luke will admit no one now,’ 
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answers Diana, smiling. ‘I mean to 
take you up-stairs presently; the 
lamps are lighted in the drawing- 
room; and we must have a serious 
_ rehearsal together.’ 

Then she bends her pretty head 
in a listening attitude. 

‘No one has run up the steps,’ 
she says; ‘and there has been no 
knocking at the front door.’ 

‘The gate was open by one who 
did lost his route,’ says Campo, 
evidently relieved. And with a 
smile and a bow he selects a cigar- 
ette from the dainty case she offers 
him, and lights it at once. 

‘And you,’ he says—‘will you 
not also ?” 

‘I shall wait for the coffee,’ she 
replies, putting the case he returns 
to her upon the table at her side. 
‘Luke will bring it directly ; and 
I will not run away from you if 
you will promise to come up-stairs 
with me in half an hour from this, 
and let us go through the score 
carefully together once more. I 
have so much coaching to do in 
your absence just now; and the 
responsibility is so great, that I am 
desirous to acquaint myself tho- 
roughly with your reading of the 
parts.’ 

‘Ecco f he cries, with a gesture 
of surprise. ‘So please you, hear, 
hear to this !” 

‘I am listening,’ whispers Diana, 
and bends her head towards the 
window, the curtains of which are 
so closely drawn. 

‘ But it is a voice, the clear voice 
soprano !’ exclaims Campo, rising 
in his excitement, as the first gentle 
notes of Olga’s song, ‘ When the 
elves at noon do pass,’ smite plea- 
santly upon his sensitive ear. 

‘What a pretty voice, and what 
marvellous execution!’ whispers 
Diana below her breath. She is 
listening intently; her expressive 
face and eager attitude denote rapt 
attention. 

“Alas, it is over; who can the 
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singer be !' she exclaims presently, 
rising and going eagerly towards 
the bell ; ‘she must certainly not 
escape us. Is it possible that she 
is a beggar-girl, with such a voice, 
singing like that ?” 

‘Stir not, you please! cries 
Campo, bringing his fist down 
upon the table impatiently. ‘Do 
notting, notting, cara mia, until 
she have singed one other. If she 
vant de money, she vill no go, be- 
lief dat.’ 

‘ But if the poor creature zs beg- 
ging, it is only right to let her know 
that she has not appealed to us in 
vain.’ 

‘Silence vid your appeal; I vill 
more song ; no talk.’ 

Campo’s enthusiasm covers a 
multitude of sins in his hostess’s 
indulgent eyes ; and as he certainly 
does not intentionally fail in polite- 
ness, she can smile at his rudeness 
with complacency. 

‘ Ah, vat I tell you? you listen,’ 
he cries, moving towards the win- 
dow, and throwing the curtains 
apart, hoping thus to hear better. 
But the shutters are closed, as we 
know, and she who stands without 
is unaware of the attention she has 
aroused. 

Indeed it is at this very moment 
that Olga—cut to the quick by the 
manifest indifference of those to 


. whom she has sung her best, and 


from whose generosity she had 
hoped much—commences the pa- 
thetic plaint of Gretchen. 

Both Campo and Diana stand 
listening with closest attention un- 
til the faint echo of the last note 
has died away. 

‘It is the song of Marguerite her- 
self—it is my paragon. Now do 
you believe in the truth of my pre- 
sentiment, maestro mio ? 

He stands speechless, amazed. 
The feverish exhilaration caused by 
his dinner has predisposed him to 
exaggerate the excellence of the 
singer’s voice and delivery ; but 
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listening intently has already sober- 
edhim. He is a wondrously kind- 
hearted man, as well as a true 
musician, and he feels instinctively 
that those pathetic strains are ut- 
tered by one who is terribly weary, 
whose heart is well-nigh broken. 

‘We must see her directly—mi- 
nute !’ he cries. He speaks loudly ; 
but his voice has become husky ; 
he coughs, and uses his handker- 
chief with considerable vigour. 
‘Shall I go call her in?’ he adds 
pleadingly. 

* You might alarm her; she may 
be timid. Ican hear she is gentle 
by her voice,’ says Diana quietly. 
She also has tears in her eyes, and 
the compassionate expression of 
her face at this moment makes her 
positively beautiful. When Diana 
thinks only of others, and thinks 
kindly, she is lovely as well as 
lovable. 

‘ Here is Luke,’ she says, as the 
servant enters, bearing the coffee- 
tray ; and she at once bids him tell 
the singer in the garden to come 
in, because a lady wishes to speak 
with her. 

‘ With proper training, that voice 
may become the voice of a prima 
donna assoluta, Campo declares, 
in an eager whisper. He speaks 
Italian now, because that flows 
more glibly from his lips, and he 
is moved to amazing enthusiasm. 
How poor Olga, the incipient 
prima donna, fared when, faint and 
shivering, she entered that warm 
scented room, has been told in a 
previous chapter. Miss Hartley, 
excited and eager, used all restora- 
tives to revive the unconscious girl, 
whom she tenderly supported, 
kneeling upon the floor beside her, 
and gazing into the pure white face 
with unutterable compassion. 

‘ Leave us for a while, caro maes- 
tro, she says, thankful to see the 
long-fringed eyelids of the patient 
quiver. ‘Go up-stairs, and wait for 
me, dear friend ; she will not like 
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to see a man here when she re- 
covers. By and by you will come 
down again, and we will talk quietly 
to her, and find out all about her 
singing. Poor girl! poor girl!’ 

As she speaks, Diana takes the 
white lifeless hand resting upon the 
floor in her own, and as she eagerly 
rubs it, her fingers come in contact 
with a wedding-ring. 

‘ Married !’ she whispers, glanc- 
ing up at Campo, who stands gaz- 
ing upon the fragile prostrate form 
with infinite compassion in his 
wrinkled face. 

‘ She does look dead, poor child ! 
Poor white dambinal’ he says. 
Then, in obedience tothe command 
in his hostess’s eyes, he suddenly 
leaves the room. 

After a while, Olga recovers con- 
sciousness, and the first glance of 
her opening eyes is eagerly di- 
rected to the mantelshelf. But she 
is lying with her back towards it 
now, and her wandering gaze rests 
with satisfaction upon the face of 
the lady, who is tenderly support- 
ing her still. 

‘How good you are to me,’ she 
says ; ‘and I fear I have given you 
so much trouble.’ 

After that she manages to raise 
herself a little, and Diana, coming 
to her assistance, soon settles her in 
the comfortable armchair by the fire. 

‘You must drink some coffee ; 
it is here ready,’ she says, preparing 
a cup for the invalid. 

While Miss Hartley is leaning 
over the tray, adding cream and 
sugar for her strange guest, Olga 
has managed to turn her head so 
that she can catch sight of that 
bonnie-faced boy again, who is 
cheerfully smiling down upon her 
from out of the broad gold frame. 
She longs to ask whose portrait that 
is, for it most assuredly resembles 
her baby May; its moving was a 
delusion of course, and the conse- 
quence of her giddiness and failing 
sight. But the likeness is an un- 
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doubted fact, as her eager investi- 
gation now assures her. Much as 
she desires information, however, 
her gentle instincts keep her silent. 
She remembers that she is in that 
lovely room on sufferance only, by 
no means as a guest. Questions 
from her to her hostess would be 
sadly wanting in good taste. Hav- 
ing gratefully accepted the coffee 
and some bread and meat, she de- 
clares herself sufficiently strong to 
set forth again. 

‘I am most anxious to get home,’ 
she says eagerly ; ‘my baby will be 
crying for me, and—and—some 
one else will be so anxious too.’ 

‘Your husband, my dear?’ asks 
Diana promptly; and as she speaks 
she mentally concludes that the 
husband must be an ill-conditioned 
brute to have allowed that fragile 
creature to wander forth and beg 
her bread (or his, most likely) on 
such a bitter night as this. 

‘No, not my husband,’ says the 
stranger, covering her wan face 
with the thin hand on which the 
massive wedding-ring gleams, as 
though bearing testimony. ‘ He is 
dead, or I should not be here— 
like this.’ 

, Diana rapidly crosses the room, 
and laying her arms gently around 
the sufferer’s shoulders, 

‘I beg your pardon, my dear,’ 
she says ; ‘ I was very thoughtless, 
very. You poor child! why, you 
only look like a child yourself. 
And you have a baby?” 

Diana’s tact taught her that 
this was the safest channel into 
which to divert the girl’s sorrowful 
thoughts ; and_in five minutes she 
had the satisfaction of hearing her 
patient speak of the young baby 
and poor faithful Patty, hungry, 
alone in St. Giles’s-passage, with 
considerable animation. 

‘And you are really very poor?” 
asks Miss Hartley, having listened 
attentively to the stranger’s frank 
lively account of herself and her 
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belongings. ‘ You with your voice 
are actually driven to sing in the 
streets for bread? O my dear 
child, my poor dear child! she 
adds, in tones of profound sym- 
pathy, as Olga bows her pretty 
head in sign of sorrowful acqui- 
escence. ‘ But all that will be 
changed now, and at once,’ she 
resumes, with a meaning smile. 
‘You possess a treasure, a mine of 
wealth, in that glorious voice, and 
I intend to teach you how to use 
your talent to the best advantage. 
I can put you in the way of earn- 
ing as many pounds in one week 
as you have got pence in the 
streets.’ 

Olga looks up smiling, but in- 
credulous. 

‘Ah, you can scarcely believe 
me,’ says Miss Hartley, ‘but I can 
prove the truth of what I have said 
to you. The gentleman who was 
in the room when you came in, and 
who had listened to your songs, is 
a clever master and an excellent 
musician. He has experience as 
well as knowledge ; he recognised 
the wonderful quality of your voice 
as soon as he heard it, and he told 
me without hesitation that with 
careful teaching you might become 
a prima donna.’ 

‘ Ah, that is it, careful teaching !’ 
says Olga, relapsing into her erst 
dejected attitude. 

‘You must not despond, you 
must have courage and hope, dear 
girl,’ says Miss Hartley, with more 
tenderness in her voice and expres- 
sion than some of those who know 
her best would deem her capable 
of. ‘ Your treasure is planted with- 
in your own breast, no one can rob 
you of that; your future success 
rests with you entirely ; try to un- 
derstand, try to believe what I tell 
you ; for it is truth—and consola- 
tion both. Facts are stubborn 
things: your voice is a great relia- 
ble fact, you may pin your faith to 
that.’ 
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‘But how am I to get the teach- 
ing—to pay for it—and how about 
my poor fatherless babe?’ asks 
Olga, putting her hands to her 
fevered head, speaking and looking 
troubled—bewildered almost. 

‘Do you still feel ill—faint ?’ in- 
quires Miss Hartley, anxiously no- 
ticing the perplexed expression on 
the stranger’s white wan face. 

‘O no, I am well—quite well; 
quite able to go home, believe me,’ 
she cries, in nervous haste, and 
starts to her feet as she speaks. 

‘Do you mind telling me your 
exact address, where your baby and 
Patty are to be found?’ asks Miss 
Hartley, looking searchingly into 
Olga’s frankly uplifted face. 

*I don’t mind in the least,’ she 
says, with a faint apologetic smile. 
‘It is No. 1a St. Giles’s-passage, a 
very miserable neighbourhood, and 
a most wretched lodging; but then 
we could afford no better, Patty 
and I. Will you please let me go 
now? I long to be back with them, 
and must not stay here any longer, 
although it is so cosy, so pleasant; 
and outside—’ She shudders at the 
vivid recollection of the bitter cold 
she has endured. 

Her ingenuous smile might have 
convinced a more sceptical person 
than impulsive Diana; but she has 
lived too long in the world, and has 
been too thoroughly inured in its 
ways, to retain much of the trustful 
simplicity supposed to characterise 
maidens in general. She has been 
too often deceived, her charitable 
inclinations have been too frequent- 
ly abused, to admit of her placing 
implicit faith in a stranger. And 
what a suspicious case is this! A 
girl looking and speaking as a lady 
looks and speaks, yet clothed in 
rags and singing for halfpence, 
with a voice which Maestro declares 
may develop into that of a prima 
donna! But— As she ponders on 
all these things Diana is silent, and 
takes a little time to reflect as to 


her most politic course under such 
doubtful circumstances. She is 
always prompt to act as soon as 
she has arrived at a decision. 

‘I mean to send my maid, a 
trustworthy excellent person, to 
take wine, money, and food to your 
faithful Patty at once,’ she resumes, 
as soon as she has finally resolved 
on the best mode of action. ‘Then 
you will not be in a hurry to run 
away from me, I hope. Iam most 
anxious to have a chat with you 
about your future prospects, and 
that teaching we spoke about just 
now. Will you stay with me for 
an hour or two when your mind is 
set at rest about the anxious folks 
at home? Believe me, I am deeply, 
truly sorry for you, my poor girl ; I 
know you are a lady, and it makes 
my heart ache to think of what and 
how you must have suffered sing- 
ing in the streets. Will you grant 
me this favour? Will you stay with 
me for a while, and hear what that 
great musical authority, who is 
waiting on purpose to see you, will 
have to say as to your prospects 
from his point of view ?” 

Olga glances wistfully at her 
ragged gown, at the great hole in 
the toe of her boot, and then she 
looks up into the face of the com- 
passionate lady again. 

‘Please do not ask me to stay 
now—like this,’ she says, in a tone 
of entreaty. 

Diana, whose enterprising tem- 
perament ever leads her into ex- 
tremes, is at this moment entirely 
fascinated by the winsome stranger. 

Never, she declares to herself, 
has she beheld any one so lovely, 
so interesting before; never have 
eyes looked into hers with such 
pathetic appeal in them as those 
turned upon her now. This is the 
Margherita—the ideal maiden she 
had longed for, prayed for, dreamt of 
—seen in visions. It was the com- 
ing of this ethereal being that had 
filled her mind with strange pre- 
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sentiments of late. Diana had 
often heard the great question of 
spiritualism, visions, séances, and 
clairvoyant inspiration discussed. 
In her quasi-Bohemian circle these 
were topics of lively interest, and 
among her friends the dubious 
cause had some stanch supporters. 
Hitherto Diana had smiled at the 
superstitious creed, and at those 
who held it; but to-night it seemed 
to her as though benevolent spirits 
had been at work on her account ; 
for what mortal could have directed 
this visionary being to wend her 
way to the door of the Cottage just 
at the critical hour of Diana’s ex- 
treme need? Was it her genius 
or that much-talked-of inspiration 
which had compelled this startling 
sequence of events? 

‘You shall come up into my 
room, my darling,’ she says, fling- 
ing a strong supporting arm about 
the stranger’s fragile form ; ‘ there I 
will change your dress, and put 
your poor cold feet into a pair of 
cosy slippers. ButI fear my shoes 
will be miles too long for your wee 
Cinderella feet.’ 

‘It seems as if I were indeed 
Cinderella, and you my most gra- 
cious fairy godmother,’ says Olga, 
when Miss Hartley has effected 
the needful change of raiment, and, 
taking the blushing girl by the 
shoulders, confronts her with a sur- 
prisingly pretty picture of herself 
in the long cheval-glass. There isa 
tap at the door ofthe dressing-room. 

Olga starts guiltily, and seems 
inclined to hide herself behind the 
long window-curtains; but Miss 
Hartley promptly reassures her. 

‘It is only Mrs. Day, my maid,’ 
she says. ‘ What a timid little Cin- 
derella it is!’ she adds, smiling. 

‘If you please, ma’am, I don’t 
know what name I am to ask for 
when I gets to the house,’ says 
Luke’s discreet wife, waiting on 
the other side of the door. She 
knows her mistress well, and is per- 
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fectly aware how completely she 
will be engrossed by the new fancy 
which has taken possession of her, 
and how much averse to any inter- 
ruption; therefore she does not 
enter the room. Diana turns to 
the stranger. 

‘You have forgotten to tell me 
your name,’ she says eagerly, and 
most sincerely hopes that it may 
prove to be a romantic one. 

Ever since old Michael Layton 
turned his unfortunate daughter 
out of doors, Olga had adopted her 
mother’s maiden name. ‘There 
could be no shame to any one in 
that, was her proud conclusion at 
the time ; and when in reply to her 
patroness’s inquiry she answers, 
‘Laura Bellairs,’ no thought of de- 
ceiving any one occurs to her. She 
had never been called Mrs. Strange 
except by him who gave her that 
name, and sometimes joked her 
about it. But when her baby was 
born the familiar sound of the name 
of that baby’s dead father had be- 
come too painful for utterance or 
hearing. Now, without any hesita- 
tion, 

‘ Laura Bellairs,’ said she. 

Miss Hartley prefixed the name 
to the address already given to Mrs. 
Day. 

‘You will take a hansom, of 
course,’ said the mistress. ‘ And— 
I wish you to call at Dover-street 
on your way. Present my compli- 
ments to Sir Gilbert, and beg him 
to step round for ten minutes this 
evening, if possible. Ask to see 
him yourself, and tell him that I 
particularly desire to consult him.’ 
Miss Hartley had given these orders 
hurriedly in a low tone; Olga has 
not heard a word of them. She is 
busy gathering the waving masses 
of her hair into coils. As she has 
been made to look like a princess 
in that lovely cashmere gown, she 
thinks it incumbent upon her to 
bring what order she can into her 
dishevelled appearance. 
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CHAPTER III. 
MARGHERITA. 

‘Now, my pretty princess, are 
you ready? asks Miss Hartley, as 
soon as Mrs. Day has received her 
final directions, and been repeatedly 
reminded to assure Patty of her mis- 
tress’s well-being. 

‘Ready to follow my gracious 
fairy godmother wherever she bids 
me go,’ answers Olga, smiling ; 
and she lays her hand readily into 
that of her handsome protectress. 

‘If you call me godmother, I 
shall assume the godmother’s pri- 
vilege, and give you a new name, 
my dear,’ says Miss Hartley, as 
they commence to descend the 
Stairs hand in hand. 

‘What name will you give me?’ 
asks Olga. ‘Cinderella would be 
the most suitable in every sense, 
I think.’ 

‘No; the grub period is over 
for you, I sincerely trust, my dear. 
You shall have the chance ofspread- 
ing your delicate wings now, and, 
as far as I am able, I will do my 
utmost to assist your flight. I 
shall hope to see you soar upwards 
and upwards, until you rest on 
the laurel crown which befits a 
prima donna assoluta.’ 

‘O, says Olga, and crosses her 
hands eagerly upon her breast. 
‘What lovely words you use, what 
poetical delightful things you say 
to me!’ 

* My darling, my rare pale Mar- 
garet!’ whispers Diana, clasping 
her newly-discovered friend in her 
arms, as they pause side by side 
on the lower landing. 

‘Ah, and so at ze last you come!’ 
exclaims Maestro, throwing open 
the door of the drawing-room as 
soon as he hears the rustle of the 
‘ladies’ skirts without. He has 
been pacing to and fro in a fever 
of impatience and excitement. If 
this beggar-maid has a fair share 
of intelligence—if she is not ham- 
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pered by the sordid cares of earn- 
ing bread for herself and other 
paupers—if she chooses to devote 
herself to the study of singing, and, 
with that purpose clearly defined 
in her mind, will put herself under 
his guidance professionally, then 
has she indeed a grand future be- 
fore her; a future over which he, 
as leading genius, longs to preside. 

When she enters the room, her 
rags exchanged fcr the flowing 
pale-blue cashmere robe, the tan- 
gled masses of her fairhair smoothly 
coiled about her shapely head, 
Campo screws up his bright eyes 
as though dazzled by the fair vision 
before him, and half in jest, but 
still seriously, he cries, 

‘ Madonna mia, but this is work 
of sorcery! this is the most won- 
derfullest transform! I do part, 
and leave wiz you Za Cenerentola,* 
and you return to me wiz Za Re- 
gina. Biondina, Bella, Bella!’ 

Diana, who is still in the first 
flush of a new romantic excite- 
ment, echoes all Maestro’s enthu- 
siastic admiration with cordiality. 
Her best and least selfish feelings 
have been appealed to by the stran- 
ger’s gentle helplessness and beauty. 
And unless some new and unfore- 
seen event happens to distract the 
capricious lady’s attention, the 
chances are that she will devote 
time, trouble, and money to the 
furthering of her new /rotégie’s 
advancement, social and musical. 
For this night, at all events, she 
chooses to regard the street-singer 
as a paragon of womanly excel- 
lence, and, what is still more sa- 
tisfactory, she feels assured that a 
fitting heroine for the operetta has 
thus mysteriously been sent to re- 
lieve her from the growing anxiety 
which had threatened to blight all 
her long-cherished hopes of suc- 
cess on the occasion of that much- 
talked-of ‘Great Event.’ His first 
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settles himself to a musical cross- 
examination. Olga, who has grown 
up among professionals and often 
been present at interviews between 
her parents and enterprising man- 
agers, is by no meaas at a loss as 
to the answers Maestro requires of 
her. Her mother was a profes- 
sional singer, she says, and made 
a great success in St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, and other cities. 

‘Her name?’ inquires the curious 
signor. 

‘I have adopted it,’ says Olga ; 
‘Laura Bellairs.’ And she de- 
voutly hopes that she may escape 
further questioning on that head. 
Miss Hartley, who, when interest- 
ed,’is keenly observant, notes the 
trouble in her /rotégée’s face as 
questions relating to her private 
history are eagerly pressed upon 
her by the too inquisitive Italian. 

‘We do not want to trouble her 
about her former name or any 
other bygones,’ she says hastily ; 
and gives Campo a warning look 
as she adds, ‘To me and to you 
also I think she must always be 
Margherita in future. As for her 
parentage, her history, and expe- 
tiences, she will tell me just what 
she thinks fit on some future occa- 
sion.’ 

Olga smiles her grateful thanks 
for this welcome reprieve. 

‘And you did think of her for 
our soprano ré/e? exclaims Ma- 
estro, on whom the idea, which 
flashed upon Diana as another in- 
spiration, is only now commencing 
to dawn. 

‘Of course I did,’ she replies, 
laughing. ‘Did I not tell you that 
my prayer would be answered— 
that the heavens would open, or 
some beneficent spirits would come 
to my aid just in the nick of time? 
As all our singers are amateurs, 
professional experience and savoir- 
faire will not be expected in my 
heroine.’ 

‘ Andzesvells?’ whispers Campo, 
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with a depreciating glance at the 
‘ beggar-maid.’ 

‘I am King Cophetua on this 
occasion,’ answers Diana, also in 
alow tone. ‘I mean to make this 
girl. I shall take her by the hand 
and lead her on to fame, if she will 
trust herself to me.’ 

‘ But, cara mia, she is a singing- 
girl from the street, a true beggar,’ 
answers Maestro doubtfully. He 
has known Diana for many years, 
and has often witnessed the frantic 
commencement of her passionate 
caprices ; but has just as frequent- 
ly noted the tragic disappointment 
of their sudden endings, and of 
Diana’s victims. Therefore he 
shakes his head very gravely. 

‘But she has a voice, the voice 
that with proper training may lead 
her to a proud position in the end. 
You yourself said so, Maestro ; and 
you are zot impulsive.’ 

Diana says this with slow depre- 
cation; for she gauges the thoughts 
in her old friend’s mind pretty ac- 
curately. 

‘Ah, if I were to have zat train- 
ing, and if she will place herself, 
all her strength, all her time, ail her 
intelligence, all her good-will at my 
disposal, then there are possibili- 
ties... .’ Campo has uttered the 
last sentences in Italian, and spoken 
with rising animation. 

‘I shall make myself responsi- 
ble for ai. This girl’s training, 
musical and social, will lend new 
zest to my dreary monotorious 
home-life. I mean to take her to 
live in my house. You shall see. 
You doubt me now ; but you will 
find how thoroughly determined I 
am, and that I mean to keep to my 
resolve this time.’ 

Diana also speaks rapidly, and 
in Italian. Indeed it would be 
difficult not to believe her, once she 
is fairly carried away by an idea, as 
now. She is earnest, eager, elo- 
quent, strangely imbued with the 
importance of the task she is under- 
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taking, and quite determined to 
impress all those about her with 
the happy conviction of prosperous 
results that leads her so hopefully 
onward. 

‘I shall teach Margherita her 
part in the operetta,’ she says, 
speaking aloud and in English 
again, as she leaves Campo’s side 
and resumes her former place near 
Olga. 

‘Can you once more sing for me 
ze Margherita of Schubert?’ asks 
the musician, turning to the ‘ beg- 
gar-maid.’ He seats himself at the 
piano, and plays the spinning-wheel 
prelude. 

Olga rises without a word, with- 
out a second’s hesitation. Her 
duty is plain to her now. Hun- 
dreds of times has she stood thus 
by her father’s side : earnest, intent 
on the task he has set her, anxious 
to sing her best always, and hoping 
for some word of praise or encour- 
agement from him, which (unless 
he was stimulated by drink) seldom 
fell from his lips. 

She clasps her hands now as she 
has been taught to do, and stands 
straight, steady, her chin uplifted, 
her chest well forward. ‘There is 
not the slightest affectation about 
her at any time; and when she 
sings, her pose, like her delivery, 
is equally natural, simple. Campo 
notes all these details with a mas- 
ter’s observant eye. She takes 
breath with closed lips : good that, 
and very unusual in amateurs. 
Therefore he concludes that her 
professional mother has given the 
girl a valuable legacy in the way of 
conscientious preliminary training. 

Miss Hartley, seated on the sofa 
in the small inner room, has watch- 
ed her Margherita as she stood by 
Maestro’s side; and has listened 
with the experienced ear of a con- 
noisseur to each mellow tuneful 
note that issues from those pretty 
sensitive lips. 

Before the song is over, the 
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handle of the door has been turned 
noiselessly, and in another moment 
Sir Gilbert Clive creeps into the 
boudoir on tip-toe. 

Miss Hartley puts her left hand 
to her lips, and extends the right 
in eager though silent welcome, 
just before the song is concluded. 

‘So you have found your prima 
donna after all? Allow me tocon- 
gratulate you most sincerely,’ he 
whispers, leaning towards his hos- 
tess. ‘Whatatreasure ! Whois she? 
Where did you discover her? What 
a marvellous woman you are, 
Diana! what a head for organisa- 
tion!" and then—the song being 
over—Sir Gilbert applauds enthu- 
siastically. 

Campo is thankful to see that 
Miss Hartley is completely en- 
grossed by her visitor, who is ask- 
ing her question on question in low 
hurried tones. 

‘Now,’ thinks Maestro, ‘it is 
my turn to talk to my future 
pupil without interruption.” He 
speedily resumes the attitude of 
mentor, and puts the novice through 
her facings with a promptness and 
decision that would reflect credit 
on a drill-sergeant to the manner 
born. His fierce gesticulation and 
extraordinary speech alarm poor 
Olga at first ; but the interest the 
odd little man takes in her state- 
ments is so very evident, and the 
gleam of his restless black eyes 
is so benevolent when they do 
meet hers, that she soon gains con- 
fidence in herself and in him. By 
the time Sir Gilbert is introduced 
to her as ‘Madame Margherita,’ 
Maestro has very clearly explained 
to her that it rests with herself en- 
tirely to take rank among the 
foremost of the soprano singers of 
the day. ‘ But it must be all study, 
all true vork, and vera, vera littell 
play. You are young and you are 
pretty. Can you dis thing ? 

‘Madame Margherita’ thought 
she could safely promise to work 
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with all her might and main, if the 
chance for self-improvement were 
vouchsafed to her. ‘ But to be taught 
costs money, and practice wants all 
one’s time,’ she remarked naively ; 
and Campo, smiling, answered, 

‘Che sara sara,’ and then he 
nodded his head, and closed his 
eyes in emulation of some favourite 
oracle perhaps. 

‘ Madame Margherita,’ calls Miss 
Hartley from the inner room, ‘my 
kind old friend, Sir Gilbert Clive, 
is as enthusiastic about your voice 
as we others are, and has just had 
a long talk with me about you and 
your future. Come into this room, 
child, it is smaller and more cosy. 
Let us all sit close to the fire and 
have a grand consultation. We 
want you, Maestro, of course. The 
circle of friends in council would not 
be complete unless you were in our 
midst. My proposition is this,’ re- 
commenced Diana, after taking a 
deep breath. 

She plunged i” medias res, as her 
enterprising custom was, and ad- 
dressing herself directly to Olga: 
‘You are to come and live in 
my house here with me, for one 
month certain,’ she said. ‘As I 
shall require your undivided atten- 
tion, and a great part of your time, 
I shall undertake to find a suitable 
lodging for the faithful Patty and 
your little one in this neighbour- 
hood. This month will be one of 
probation. Let us consider it ex- 
perimental only, if you like. At 
the end of four weeks I shall offer 
you the first chance of distinguish- 
ing yourself in public. It is to en- 
able you to be successful in that 
venture, which concerns me per- 
sonally, that I am ready and anxi- 
ous to take all possible care of you, 
if you will allow me to do so. Do 
not imagine that I am conferring a 
favour upon you; but believe that 
I am asking one, and that you can 
grant it by placing yourself unre- 
servedly in my hands—for one 
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month. Say yes, or no, and—I 
do hope it may be yes ’ As Diana 
finished her earnest appeal she 
rose and took Olga’s hand in hers. 
‘You believe that you can trust 
yourself to me, do you not, child? 
I will promise to be very, very good 
to you.’ 

The two men who sat listening 
were moved with wonder, almost 
with amazement. Each in his own 
way admired fascinating Diana ex- 
ceedingly ; but one did more than 
admire—he loved her. Sir Gilbert 
had thrice offered his hand and heart 
to this winsome incomprehensible 
woman, who, for the last ten years, 
had held the reins of his destiny 
firm and close in her clever hands. 
She would neither be persuaded to 
say yea or nay ; but she would look 
into his troubled face with her arch 
smile, and bid him wait or leave 
her, as he pleased. He pleased 
neither; but leave her he could 
not, and so waiting was his safest, 
indeed his only course. 

As he watched her beaming face 
to-night, and heard her pleading so 
prettily, so temptingly with this 
strange girl whom she had called 
in from the street—a beggar sing- 
ing for bread or pence—his heart 
misgave him. What faith could be 
placed in a woman who took such 
unaccountable fancies; who was 
so self-willed ; who refused to lis- 
ten to reason; who persisted in 
doing things which, to his more 
prosaic mind, savoured of some- 
thing stranger than eccentricity ? 
He had argued with Diana, putting 
certain risks and possibilities very 
frankly before her; for he was a 
man who made a point of calling 
a spade a spade, and disdained the 
affectation which would convert it 
into aladle. But his warnings and 
arguments made not the slightest 
impression upon this headstrong 
clever woman. 

‘I know my own mind,’ she 
said; which assertion the reader 
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will probably doubt, if Sir Gilbert 
did not. ‘And more than that, I 
can read character at a glance. 
This sweet woman, whom you dis- 
dainfully speak of as a_beggar- 
maid, is a lady, as thoroughly well- 
behaved, properly brought-up a 
lady as—I am; or—rather more 
so, for she is neither aggressive 
nor self-conceited. She is modest 
and gentle as an ideal Gretchen, 
and at the same time she has the 
true refinement of one who is born 
and bred a gentle among gentles.’ 

‘Do you mean Gentiles?’ ven- 
tured Sir Gilbert, trying to laugh 
off her extreme seriousness. 

‘I mean a gentlewoman in the 
true sense of the word, Sir Gil- 
bert!’ Diana answered severely ; 
and her old admirer, as usual, col- 
lapsed before the sharp reproof on 
her lips and the angry glance in 
her dark eyes. 

Campo Maestro, though essen- 
tially a Bohemian by nature and 
habit, had lived too long in the 
world not to consider Miss Diana’s 
decision exceedingly venturesome, 
and even risky. But he enjoyed 
his favourite old pupil’s eccentrici- 
ties, and knew her obstinacy too 
well to attempt any sort of opposi- 
tion once he saw she had made up 
her mind to a scheme. And he 
was less likely than ever to dis- 
suade her in this matter of her 
new /rotégée, because he himself 
was favourably impressed by the 
girl in question, and—because she 
had a glorious promising voice. 

* Of course 1 will do as you bid 
me, my gracious fairy godmother,’ 
said Olga, when she had taken 
some time for reflection. ‘ And if 
it be possible for me to render 
you any sort of service, as you 
seem to think I can, then I shall 
be very happy indeed. May I say 
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good-night to you now ?’ she added, 
rising ; and, inclining her head to 
the gentlemen, she left the room. 

Miss Hartley followed her, 
wrapped her in a fur-lined mantle, 
bade Luke put her into a cab, and 
promised to come to St. Giles’s- 
passage herself next morning to 
fetch all the family away. 

Olga would gladly have implored 
her kind patroness not to visit her 
in her miserable lodging; but, 
deeming this shrinking a sign of 
false pride and therefore despicable, 
she said no word of remonstrance, 
and, still bewildered by the many 
novel experiences of this extra- 
ordinary evening, she leant back 
in the cab and felt herself carried 
home with much shaking and rat- 
tling. But her heart was glad with- 
in her, and external annoyance 
troubled her not at all now. 

‘O Patty, we are saved! Help 
has come to us; work for me; a 
home for you and my blessed, 
blessed baby. I never thought to 
feel happy or light-hearted again ; 
and now I am, O, so glad, O, so 
thankful !’ 

Clasping her baby to her beating 
heart, laughing and crying by turns, 
poor Olga tried to tell the won- 
drous story of the night’s adven- 
tures to her eagerly listening faith- 
ful friend. But about the picture— 
the picture that looked so like baby 
May—Olga said never a word. 

‘Let us put the old life quite 
behind us, dear Patty,’ were her 
last words that night. ‘ Promise 
me faithfully never to mention my 
father or Aim to living soul. My 
new friends receive me and think 
of me as Laura Bellairs ; and, as 
you love me, help me to forget 
that I ever bore any other name 
than that of my loving, innocent, 
saintly mother.’ 


[To be continued, } 











A HEALTH RESORT ON THE KENTISH COAST, 
IN AND OUT OF SEASON, 


By AN OLD BOHEMIAN, 





‘I TELL you what it is, old boy,’ 
said my friend O’Rourke to me a 
twelvemonth ago, ‘you look pre- 
cious white about the gills. This 
little village does not seem quite 
the thing for you just now. You 
had better take a run down to the 
sea for change of air.’ 

‘What! in this blessed month 
of February? How absurd!’ I 
cried. ‘Why, people would think 
me mad as a March hare.’ 

‘Never you mind how absurd, 
or what people may think,’ retorted 
O’Rourke stoutly. ‘You do as I 
tell you, and I'll warrant you will 
soon have reason to thank me for 
my advice, which is solely prompted 
by my warm interest in you. You 
must surely see that I cannot pos- 
sibly have a selfish motive in this.’ 

Now I must say this of my friend 
O’Rourke: there breathes not a 
more unselfish man—except, in- 
deed, in money matters, or where 
his personal feelings or interests 
are, however remotely, concerned. 
And what, indeed, could it matter 
to him whether I stayed in London 
or went to the seaside? 

So, as I have reason to consider 
O’Rourke rather an authority on 
questions of health, and as the 
advice proffered by him seemed 
certainly disinterested, I began to 
look upon the suggestion as not 
quite so outrageously absurd as it 
had struck me at the first blush. 

‘But where would you advise 
me to go to? I asked thereupon, 
somewhat more deferentially. 

‘To Birchington, man, to Birch- 


ington !’ exclaimed O’Rourke en- 
thusiastically. 

‘Birchington?’ I queried, in 
some perplexity. ‘Where is that 
to be found on the map?’ For I 
am ashamed to confess I could not 
just then call to mind ever having 
seen or heard the name of the 
place before. 

‘Not know Birchington!’ cried 
O’Rourke. ‘ You surprise me. 

‘*A village called Birchington, famed for 
its rolls, 

As the fishing bank just in its front is for 
soles.” 

Why, you must have passed it over 

and over again on your way to 

Margate ! 

‘O, is the small shebeen village 
you mean next on the line from 
Herne Bay?’ I queried somewhat 
contemptuously, as a faint recol- 
lection dawned upon me that I had 
seen some such name written up 
somewhere on the road to Mar- 


gate. 
‘Shebeen village indeed !’ cried 
O’Rourke indignantly. ‘ Birching- 


ton-on-Sea, as it is properly called, 
is a town, sir, a town which, but 
for the lack of a harbour, might 
have been one of the Cinque Ports, 
just as much as any of the other 
five. And as a sanatorium second 
to none, let me tell you, sir.’ 

‘ But,’ I ventured to ask diffi- 
dently and dubiously, ‘ will this 
sanatorium suit my constitution— 
at this inclement season of the 
year ?” 

‘Will it suit your constitution— 
at this inclement season of the 
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year ?? mimicked O'Rourke. ‘Of 
course it will. It is the very place 
for you, man, with your gout and 
rheumatism, your asthma, your 
dyspeptic fits, your inveterate hip- 
pishness, your eternal colds, and 
your everlasting bronchitis—and 
the inroads of old age.’ This 
was merely a nasty ill-natured 
sneer of O’Rourke’s ; for, with all 
the inveterate hippishness imputed 
to me, I never yet laid claim to 
anything like halfthese complaints ; 
and as for old age, why, I might 
have retorted upon O’Rourke, who 
is fifty if he is a day, and I am fifty 
too, only that I look a leetle older 
—just a leetle. ‘ Birchington,’ 
O'Rourke continued magisterially, 
‘with its chalk cliffs, and its dry 
soil, and its genial breezes, and 
the splendid facilities for bathing 
on its sandy shore, and its charm- 
ing rural simplicity, and its en- 
chanting primitive ways, and its 
calm repose, will make a new man 
of you in no time, and give youa 
fresh lease of life, starting you with 
a solid capital of health more than 
sufficient to last you for ten years 
to come ; so you just shut-up and 
go! And, look you here, old fel- 
low, by a most extraordinary coin- 
cidence, I am going to send Mrs. 
O'Rourke and the chits to this 
identical town of Birchington ; and 
as I have to go to Liverpool on 
business, you may as well run down 
along with them, looking a little 
after the [luggage and things in 
general, you know. You will infi- 
nitely oblige Mrs. O’Rourke. What 
say you” 

What could I say? I felt that I 
was in for it, and could not well 
get out of it, there being a lady in 
the case; though I must say I 
saw peep out a little too much of 
the disinterested O’Rourke’s actu- 
ating motive to make it quite plea- 
sant. 

So, two days after, down I went 
to Birchington with Mrs. O’Rourke 
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and family of three charming che- 
rubs and a servant. 

I am a confirmed old bachelor ; 
and it had never been my fate be- 
fore then to travel with a family. 
It is but a two hours and a half 
run by rail from Victoria to Birch- 
ington ; but I had quite enough of 
it. There were twenty-two sepa- 
rate parcels of luggage to be seen 
to—to get labelled at Victoria, 
looked after at Faversham, and 
finally collected on the Birchington 
platform ; for railway porters are 
apt to be careless if not largely tip- 
ped. In short, no slave of the 
ring or of the lamp in Aladdin’s 
wondrous tale was ever made such 
a wretched serf as I was to that 
cursed luggage. 

And when at last it was all done, 
apparently, and our luggage had 
been safely housed in our new 
rural residence, it turned out that 
there were only twenty-one parcels, 
and that the most important—a 
large hamper containing the family’s 
provender for a week to come, 
with no end of table-cloths, nap- 
kins, towels, &c.—was not one 
of them. So I was despatched 
there and then to the station, to 
bully the unlucky master, and per- 
emptorily insist upon the immediate 
production of ¢4a¢ hamper. As 
the poor man had not got it, I 
made him telegraph at once in 
every direction for it. 

From that time forward for four 
days after I was made wretched by 
that blessed hamper. I was truly 
hampered by it, or rather by its 
persistent non-appearance, in all 
my intended movements in search 
of health, and in every other way. 
Every train that happened to stop 
at Birchington brought me to the 
little toy station, with the stereo- 
typed inquiry, ‘Has the hamper 
come ?” 

And as day after day passed 
without news of the missing parcel, 
Mrs. O’Rourke grew more and 
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more wroth, goading me, the very 
mildest-tempered man alive, into 
unseemly vituperation of the L. 
C. & D. Company and everybody 
connected with it, especially the 
unhappy station-master, who, in 
the end, dreaded the very sight of 
me, and had a run for it the instant 
he saw me turn up the station-road. 
The three cherubs and the female 
slavy were also despatched some 
five or six times a day to make the 
life of that plagued official a tor- 
ment unto him. He was forced 
to telegraph to Victoria and to 
Faversham and to Dover and to 
Calais and to Paris and to Ostend 
and to Brussels—nay, even to Co- 
logne—all in vain. So he told us 
at last, in desperation, to make our 
claim upon the company for the 
value of the missing parcel. And 
I, upon the strength of some hazy 
recollection of having once seen a 
hamper somewhere, and upon the 
confident asseveration of one of 
the cherubs that she had seen the 
hamper taken out of the van at 
Faversham, was ready to make a 
solemn declaration that I had seen 
the missing hamper duly labelled 
at Victoria and turned out of the 
luggage-van at Faversham, and— 
Heaven forgive me !—to swear to 
the value of the contents, which I 
had never even cast eyes on. But 
—ce gue femme veut. 

Well, we were just about send- 
ing in our claim for compensation, 
made out by Mrs. O'Rourke in a fa- 
shion testifying equally to a splen- 
didly retentive—perhaps slightly 
inventive—memory, and to a truly 
surprising faculty of valuation, and 
duly supported by me in every 
item—when lo! on the fifth even- 
ing after our arrival at Birchington, 
the unlucky hamper came down 
upon us like an avalanche, sent 
on by O’Rourke, who had found it 
snugly reposing on the landing in 
his own house upon his return 
from Liverpool. I must say I felt 
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a happy relief. A load was lifted 
off my mind. The dread of laying 
the guilt of little short of deliber- 
ate perjury on my soul had happily 
vanished now into the comfortable 
domain of things that simply might 
have been. Of course, 1 do not 
claim the gift of looking into other 
people’s souls and consciences, 
but I have a shrewd suspicion that 
the unexpected arrival of the ham- 
per did not please Mrs. O’Rourke 
quite so much as it rejoiced me. 
Poor lady! Her great mnemonic 
feat and her brilliant power of com- 
puting values by double-chalk entry 
went positively for nothing now. 
She might surely be pardoned, then, 
for looking upon herself as a wo- 
man most cruelly used. No won- 
der her disappointment was visited 
upon my devoted head. I caught 
it hot and sharp and strong. ‘If 
a gentleman undertook to look 
after a lady’s luggage, he surely 
ought to do it properly. There 
could be no excuse for laxity or 
negligence in such a case,’ I was 
told rather bluntly, and I found it 
no easy task to deprecate the lady’s 
wrath. 

And there was another mauzvais 
quart d@’heureto pass. For had not 
the opportunity come now for the 
martyred station-master to bear 
down heavily upon his uncon- 
scionable tormentor? So I went 
in fear and trembling to make the 
amende honorable to that most ill- 
used official. Luckily the man 
turned out to be atrue Christian. He 
simply looked at me reprovingly, 
and, pointing the outstretched index 
of his right hand at me, said slowly 
and impressively, ‘And you were 
prepared to swear that you had 
seen this hamper labelled at Vic- 
toria and taken out of the luggage- 
van at Faversham! What do you 
think of yourself now—hey? And, 
without waiting to listen to my 
apologetic self- depreciation, he 
turned on his heels and slowly 
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walked away, gravely shaking his 
head. 

I was a free man, then, at last, 
free from that hampering incubus ; 
and I was permitted by gracious 
Mrs. O’Rourke to go and look 
around and about me beyond the 
quarter of a mile distance sepa- 
rating our urbano-rural residence 
from the railway-station, to which 
my explorative movements had up 
to this been mainly limited. 

Now, when one goes to the sea, 
even in winter, it is but natural 
that one would like to see the sea. 
So, on the sixth morning after our 
arrival at Birchington, I set out for 
the ‘sands ; for I had been told 
that the coast at Birchington was 
aranaceous, just the same as at 
Margate—said sands are about 
half a mile from the ‘ town,’ as the 
Birchingtonians will, with true 
Kentish sturdiness, persist in dub- 
bing their little village. Some of 
the more ardent natives even call 
it a seaport, which certainly it 
might be, only it is not, albeit in 
most other respects a most excel- 
lent place, as I found in due course 
of time ; and as a marine health re- 
sort second to none, as O’Rourke 
had veraciously told me. 

On this and on many succeeding 
days I perambulated the Birching- 
ton shore from the bay sea-wall to 
New Westgate, a stretch of above 
two miles of smooth sandy expanse, 
intersected here and there, close 
to the coast, by patches of chalk, 
stones, and pebbly shingle, yet 
altogether an ‘illigant sthrand for 
ladies to bathe in summer.’ 

Only in February and March 
the sea is at its very coldest, and 
much more apt to give you shiver- 
ing fits merely to look at it, than to 
invite a plunge. Besides, Birch- 


ington most fully shares in that 
glorious eastern blast for which the 
Kentish coast would seem to have 
secured a special patent of its own. 
O'Rourke had boasted of ‘ genial 
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breezes’ among the most charming 
attractions of Birchington. Well, 
my personal experience of the place 
soon proved this to be a most de- 
plorable abuse of language. My 
dear departed friend Jacobsen, 
known in Bohemia Londinensis as 
the witty Dane of Westminster, 
used to call the ‘genial climb’ the 
ascent of one hundred and seven- 
teen steps leading to our lofty 
roost when we were in Paris to- 
gether in 1867. Upon something 
like the same principle, the fierce 
blowers on the Kentish coast might 
be qualified as ‘ genial breezes.’ I 
can conscientiously aver that for the 
last year or so I have hardly ever 
known two days in succession to 
pass without some gale or other— 
eastern or western, generally spiced 
with a stiff northern blast—blowing 
gaily through the greater part of 
the day; occasionally for a long 
spell of several days and nights 
running. But I must add, in ho- 
mage to truth, that, whether owing 
to the dryness of the soil, or to 
whatever more occult sanitary in- 
fluence, the very fiercest gale at 
Birchington has never yet in any 
way injuriously affected me. At 
Brighton I have always suffered 
from distressing attacks of dys- 
pnoea, and my bronchitis has af- 
fectionately stuck to me in all 
weathers. Here I can breathe 
freely in the fiercest gale, and cough 
only just sufficient to give me an 
occasional gentle reminder that I 
have chronic bronchitis. In Lon- 
don, a wetting, or a walk through 
the mud, would always be safe to 
land me in rheumatic rackings 
or in gouty fits. At Birchington, 
neither the very heaviest walk over 
the wet sands, nor the most tho- 
rough soaking, ever seems to have 
the power to hurt me, or, for the 
matter of that, any of the many 
invalids coming in search of health 
to this truly glorious sanatorium. 
In my inmost heart I feel grateful 
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to O’Rourke for counselling me to 
take this trip. 

When I had to go back to Lon- 
don last April, I felt as a new- 
born man ; but, alas, certain causes, 
over which I could exercise but a 
very limited control, speedily laid 
me on a most painful sick-bed, 
with a fierce attack of gastrorrheea, 
the most distressful malady I have 
ever yet experienced in the course 
of a long life. When I was within 
the very gates of death, a dear 
medical friend of mine, a distin- 
guished West-end practitioner, 
saved me by advising my instant 
removal to my old Birchington 
quarters. I had a hard and pro- 
tracted struggle for it indeed ; but 
the beneficent, health-giving, tone- 
restoring genius loci of this blessed 
little place pulled me safely through, 
leaving me to live the brief re- 
mainder of my days with compara- 
tive soundness of body, albeit with 
just too little stomach, and a great 
deal too much liver—and sadly 
shrunken limbs. 

This seems to me the proper 
place to crave permission to ex- 
press my most heartfelt gratitude 
to gracious Mrs. O’R. for the un- 
varying gentleness and untiring 
patience with which she nursed me 
through the very worst phases of 
my fearful malady, bearing with 
truly angelic sweetness the most 
wretched outbreaks of temper in- 
to which my sufferings would but 
too often goad me. Not alone 
this ; but in the indispensable, pro- 
saic, and matter-of-fact business 
relations between us, she showed 
how lamentably deficient she was 
in her calculating power, for which 
I had been disposed to give her 
such high credit in the affair of 
the missing hamper. She compute 
with double-chalk entries! Why, her 
arithmetic was truly deplorable. 
She made out that a pound ster- 
ling added to another pound ster- 
ling came exactly to nine shillings, 
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and, with woman’s proverbial ob- 
stinacy, she would carry her point. 
The blessings of an old man rest 
on her head ! 

After this somewhat unconscion- 
able digression, return we to the 
Birchington sands, where I went 
for a plunge as soon as I could 
fairly manage to walk. The sea by 
this time was genially warm, and I 
found quite a number of bathers 
picturesquely dispersed in small 
knots along the bank, from the 
Birchington Bay sea-wall to the 
‘ Cliff of the Bungalows.’ 

The Birchington sands present 
indeed splendid facilities for bath- 
ing. It must be conceded also 
that the ways of the little place 
are enchantingly primitive. There 
are certain decayed ports on the 
Kentish coast where the number of 
bathing-machines reaches actually 
up to three, and even four, which, 
however, are only rarely in simul- 
taneous use at the very height 
of the season, when as many as 
an entire half-dozen families may 
happen to be down at a time. 
Now, Birchington, with an influx 
now and then of some forty or 
fifty families at a time—many of 
them belonging to the world of 
fashion, with a pretty large sprink- 
ling of carriage people among them 
— sports nota solitary bathing-box! 
Nature has generously provided 
more comfortable and more econo- 
mical tiring-rooms, in the shape 
of a number of caves in the cliffs 
lining the shore. Some of these 
caves are pretty deep, others are 


-more shallow. By tacit agreement 


the latter are left to the gentlemen 
bathers, while the deeper caves are 
reserved for the exclusive use of 
the ladies. Sheets or blankets, or 
a number of newspapers artistically 
pinned together, secure the privacy 
of these improvised apartments, 
whose temporary tenants have no 
rent to pay. 

I may here incidentally remark 
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that the Birchington ways are per- 
haps less enchantingly primitive in 
some other respects, into which it 
might certainly seem desirable to 
impart a little modern civilisation. 
Thus, for instance, the sanitary 
arrangements are mostly upon the 
venerable old cesspool principle, 
which may be a very good thing 
in its way for the requirements of 
rural economy, but seems rather 
objectionable in other important 
points of view. As for the water 
supply, almost every house has a 
well seventy or eighty feet deep sunk 
in the yard, from which the water 
has to be laboriously hauled up in 
buckets, very few of the wells hav- 
ing proper pumps attached to them. 
There is one comfort, however, in 
these wells: they do not freeze in 
winter, and there is no bursting of 
pipes, as in the late delightful hi- 
bernal season in London. 

I have mentioned the ‘ Cliff of 
the Bungalows.’ These bungalows 
are quite a special feature of Birch- 
ington. Properly speaking, taking 
the term to mean a single-floor 
house, built of light material, and 
covered with a thatched roof, only 
three out of the dozen or so of 
the buildings on the West Cliff, 
which are dubbed bungalows by 
the natives, can show anything like 
a good title to the name; the re- 
mainder are built of brick and 
mortar, and several of them are 
two stories high. Not one of the 
dozen has a thatched roof; but they 
are mostly covered with wood, some 
of them with felt-packing between, 
to insure coolness in summer, 
warmth in winter. They are all 
of them tolerably spacious, with 
dining, drawing, and reception 
rooms, from six to a dozen bed- 
rooms, besides kitchen and other 
offices, stables and coach-houses, 
conservatories,verandahs,&c. Each 
stands in its own grounds, sur- 
rounded by lawns, flower and 
kitchen gardens, &c. Most of 
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them face the sea, and have under- 
ground passages cut through the 
cliff, which open straight on the 
beach—a most comfortable bath- 
ing arrangement for the inmates. 

These bungalows remain mostly 
unoccupied for the greater part of 
the year: their owners will occasion- 
ally inhabit them for a few months. 
In the season—say for two or three 
months—they are generally let to 
visitors, at the moderate rent of 
from seven to fifteen guineas a 
week, furnished, which it appears 
visitors to Birchington with large 
families will cheerfully pay. 

In the matter of rent, I may in- 
cidentally remark here, Birching- 
ton goes slightly wild in summer 
with a kind of high-season fever. 
Four to five guineas a week for a 
moderately-sized, by no means 
over-abundantly furnished, house, 
is held by the natives to be nothing 
out of the way. Yet they will 
gladly let you have the same place 
for the year round at the reason- 
able rent of forty to forty-five 
pounds. Some of the poorer house- 
holders, with pretty large families, 
will let nearly every nook and cor- 
ner of their holdings, whilst they 
themselves will crowd ten together 
ina small room. Nay, last season 
I had reason to suspect some of 
my neighbours of surreptitious noc- 
turnal migrations to the sea-caves, 
whenever the tide served; at all 
events I can aver that I have met 
several of them, rather late at 
night, stealing their way toward 
the sea-wall with suspicious-look- 
ing bundles on their heads. 

Several of the bungalows bear 
mythological, literary, or fancy 
names. Thus one is called Haun; 
the next to it, which has a most 
charming flower-garden and a fine 
conservatory, Zhor. Both these 
are the property of one of the lead- 
ing notables of Birchington. The 
next bungalow to Zhor is called 
Woden—written Wooden on the 
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gate-post, the painter’s knowledge 
of Saxon mythology being evidently 
slightly hazy. This wooden struc- 
ture, which is built of solid brick 
and mortar, is occupied by an ec- 
centric wealthy lady, who lives 
here in the sweet company of no 
fewer than fifty-six pug-dogs, an old 
mastiff, a ferocious-looking but ra- 
ther gentle-tempered bloodhound, 
two ill-mannered goats, some cats, 
a birdie or two, and a couple of 
retainers belonging to the human 
species; also a frequent visitor 
from London, a remarkably good- 
natured, albeit rather dirty, dog- 
fancier, who has a ropewalk some- 
where in the Borough, where he 
carries on a most lucrative busi- 
ness, it would appear. It may 
seem rather an ill-natured remark 
to make, but I was told that dogs 
and dirt formed the bond of union 
between the well-born lady and 
the humble roper and fancier. 

Then we have Ingoldsby, Cor- 
bye Tower, Dilkoosha; the In- 
goldsby, named no doubt after the 
author of the ‘ Legends.’ 

One, called the Chalet, is built 
of wood throughout, and painted 
black with dark-red cross stripes. 
This erection looks like nothing else 
conceivable under heaven, and is 
a caution both to saint and sinner 
to behold. 

I may here remark, en passant, 
that there are some other rather 
curious structures to be seen about 
Birchington, such as, for instance, 
a small row of villas, specially de- 
signed, I was informed by the ar- 
chitect, to stand as lasting monu- 
ments to his genius. I had occa- 
sion to look at and over them, 
outside and inside, and I must say 
they are fearfully and wonderfully 
built; indeed they must be seen 
to be ‘realised.’ 

One of the bungalows, planned 
and built by a Mr. Taylor, is truly 
a model residence in every respect, 
admirably appointed and suitably 
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furnished, and provided with every 
conceivable requisite to make it a 
snug dwelling in all seasons of the 
year. 

Another, planned and built by 
the same gentleman years ago, was 
only finished last year. It is now 
the West Cliff Hotel, and may be 
conscientiously recommended to 
visitors. 

These bungalows, with a num- 
ber of houses, villas, cottages, &c., 
sprinkled here and there about the 
railway-station and the cliffs and 
along the several roads leading to 
Margate, Ramsgate, Canterbury, 
&c., also two fine coastguard 
stations—one near the bay, the 
other close to Westgate—consti- 
tute what may be termed the out- 
lying section of the ‘ancient town- 
ship’ of Birchington. 

A few short years ago, Westgate, 
the next station on the road to 
Margate, had no existence. It was 
simply a broad expanse of gentle 
hill and dale along the shore. A 
large contractor, Mr. W. Corbett, 
was so struck with the natural 
beauties of the site, and the facili- 
ties which it afforded for building, 
that he planned what is now rapidly 
rising into the very respectable 
township of Westgate-on-Sea, and 
fast growing into one of the most 
fashionable health resorts on the 
Kentish coast. 

Now Birchington offers even su- 
perior facilities for building pur- 
poses. Land may be bought in 
some parts very cheaply indeed. 
Near the bungalows it is consider- 
ably dearer, it must be admitted, 
there being actually some illusion- 
ists who want a thousand or twelve 
hundred pounds an acre—only 
they are not very likely to get it. 
There is an abundance of chalk 
and of flint-stones, and two ex- 
tensive brick-fields, both yielding 
immense quantities of a very supe- 
rior article. There is a fine ex- 
panse of ground along the shore— 
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the Birchington Bay Estate it is 
called—which is even now being 
laid out with magnificent roads, &c., 
and awaiting only the advent of a 
few enterprising enlightened capi- 
talists to burst suddenly upon the 
world as a splendid new township. 
And along the coast up to West- 
gate there are hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of acres now offered for sale, 
which might be turned to most 
excellent and profitable account in 
the same way. 

The ‘ ancient town’ of Birching- 
ton proper consists mainly of a 
single elbow-shaped street, with a 
few stunted offshoots, and a square 
in the joint—at least it is called 
the square ; but it might with equal 
propriety have the name of almost 
any other geometrical figure affixed 
to it. 

To the right of the square stands 
the ancient church of All Saints, 
an unpretending building, with an 
old inside and a new outside (reno- 
vated some sixteen years back), 
and a moderately tall tower, taper- 
ing to a shingled spire. It con- 
tains a high chancel and an an- 
cient chapel, with a number of 
monuments, erected to the memory 
of members of the Quex and Crispe 
families, who were for many gene- 
rations the owners of Queker Park 
and lords of the manor of Birch- 
ington. 

The inside of All Saints is rather 
roomy and well appointed, and can 
conveniently accommodate the en- 
tire church congregation of the 
parish. The respected vicar—as 
he is universally called here—the 
Rev. J. P. Alcock, would seem to 
be a little high—rather gamey, as 
an old Birchingtonian expressed it 
to me—much given to chanting 
and intoning, floral decoration, 
lighted candles, and ‘ localisation’ 
of the Deity in the East—just a 
man after Walker, Tooth, and 
Mackonochie’s own heart. Hereads 
prayers twice every day of the 
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week, and holds two full choral 
services on Sunday. He sports a 
choir of young and old boys—some 
of the latter very old boys indeed, 
with more than slightly cracked 
voices. He has set his heart, it 
would appear, upon the acquisition 
and becoming ornamentation of a 
reredos, for which he is always soli- 
citing the contributions of the faith- 
ful in a separate box—with but 
indifferent success, however. 

The Birchingtonian Churchmen 
clearly must be a simple-minded 
most accommodating flock, willing 
to pass without complaint or mur- 
muring from high to low, from low 
to high, if all I have heard about 
them is true. The Rev. J. P. Al- 
cock’s predecessor, who also was 
universally called the respected 
vicar, held no service whatever in 
the week, and preached only once 
on Sunday morning, did not trouble 
much about the choir, held in 
abomination reredos, floral deco- 
rations, and lighted tapers, and 
stuck manfully to the old Low 
Church ritual. Yet he gave uni- 
versal satisfaction. The present 
‘respected vicar,’ who is repre- 
sented as the very opposite to him, 
seems equally to give satisfaction 
to his good-natured and sweet- 
tempered parishioners. No Wes- 
terton here, no Saunders. It 
may be a moot point whether the 
parishioners of All Saints, Birch- 
ington, are not after all wiser in 
their generation than the cavillers 
of St. Paul and Barnabas, Knights- 
bridge, and St. James’s, Hatcham, 
though the principle for which 
these latter were and are contend- 
ing is no doubt in the abstract 
quite unimpeachable. 

The Nonconformist element is 
strongly represented in Birching- 
ton. There is a Wesleyan chapel, 
built in 1830, with a four-face dial, 
a most useful ornament, of which 
the ‘ Establishment’ place of wor- 
ship is destitute; a Primitive 
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Methodist chapel, and a Baptist 
chapel. 

Beer and the Bible, as a some- 
what cynical and irreverent friend 
of mine is in the habit of ob- 
serving, have a strong tendency 
to run together. Here, at all 
events, the ‘ Establishment’ church 
is flanked on one side by the 
Powell Arms, on the other by the 
Queen’s Head, and faces the 
New Inn in a diagonal direction. 
The West Cliff Hotel is near 
the railway-station ; the Sea-View 
Hotel is the first house of the vil- 
lage (or town, if you like) coming 
from the station. A sixth ‘ pub’ is 
called the Acorn, which makes six 
‘ pubs’ to four places of divine wor- 
ship. However, as the taps of the 
several inns, hotels, or taverns are 
mostly unadulterated, no great harm 
is done. Beer, wine, and spirits 
are very reasonable in price and of 
rather superior quality in Birching- 
ton. At the Sea-View Hotel, for 
instance, they sell you a bottle of 
really good St. Julien at 2s., Nier- 
steiner, 2s. 6@. ; Carlowitz, the same ; 
excellent white and red Catalan, 
1s. 4a. to 1s. 8d.; superior Old 
Jamaica rum, 3s. ; Martell’s brandy, 
3@. under London prices ; aerated 
water, 2¢. a bottle, with patent 
stopper; and everything else in 
the liquid line in proportion. 

Altogether living is rather cheap 
in Birchington. Good bread is 
sold at 74¢. the quartern loaf. 
Meat is about a penny a pound 
cheaper than in London ; fish, as 
a rule, low-priced. I have bought 
as many as a dozen fresh her- 
rings for 4@. or 5d., and 120 large 
sprats at the same low figure. 
Eggs (new-laid) may be got at 15. 
a dozen in proper seasons; good 
butter at 15.6¢. a pound; pure milk, 
4a. a quart; potatoes, 6d. to 10d. 
a gallon. Last March I bought 
five nice cauliflowers for 3¢. A 
couple of plump fowls may be got 
at 4s. to 5s. Lettuces were 1d. to 
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14d. a head ; frame cucumbers, 4¢. 
to 8¢.; and so on in proportion. 

Fruit, as a rule, is plentiful and 
cheap ; but last year there was un- 
happily a destructive blight on the 
orchards. Yet the prices of straw- 
berries, raspberries, currants, goose- 
berries, cherries, &c., kept mode- 
rate. 

There are several extensive 
nursery-grounds and large well- 
stocked orchards here, notably the 
Goodbourn nursery-grounds and 
orchard, where almost any and 
every thing can be got cheap that 
the central avenue of Covent 
Garden can boast of. 

The grocery and other stores 
need not dread comparison with 
London establishments. There 
are notably Pemble’s and Hinck- 
ley’s grocery shops, where every- 
thing in the line is to be got, of 
excellent quality and cheap. 

Birchington boasts a local White- 
ley (a Mr. Stone) in the drapery 
and hosiery line. There is also a 
most unpretending ironmongery, 
glass, and china warehouse, kept 
by the parish clerk and registrar, 
which, under the comprehensive 
designation of ‘sundries,’ would 
really seem to supply all things and 
any and every thing, from a Seidlitz 
powder and a peppermint draught 
or a box of patent pills or ointment 
up to a sheet-anchor, shoes, boots, 
pans, kettles, coals, and paraffin 
included. The Birchingtonians al- 
togetherare simple-minded, honest, 
and confiding. 

I remember, when many years 
ago (ahem!) I was in the military 
service of France, that whenever 
we happened to import our glorious 
civilisation into, up to then, yet 
unexplored regions in Algeria, the 
very first mark and sign of said 
glorious civilisation which we set 
about establishing was the vener- 
able old institution of the lock-up. 
Will it be believed that the ways, 
manners, and customs of this be- 
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nighted Birchington are so bar- 
barously simple and primitive that 
there is positively no lock-up to be 
found here! and only one police- 
man, who is hardly ever to be seen, 
except from Saturday night to Mon- 
day morning, when another consta- 
ble is sent down from Margate to 
join him on ‘special duty, Satur- 
day and Sunday being the two chief 
drinking days of the lower strata of 
the Birchington social formation. 
But even among these, drunken- 
ness is rather rare, and, except with 
the brick-fielders occasionally on a 
Saturday night, seldom of the row- 
ing and fighting kind, the votaries 
of John Barleycorn being preferen- 
tially given here to musical manifes- 
tations, in which harmless propen- 
sity the sober part of the commu- 
nity share to the fullest extent. 
There is notably a society of bell- 
ringers, who ‘ practise’ a merry peal 
on Saturday night in Queker Park. 
As I find that distance lends en- 
chantment to the sound, I always 
make it a point to take a walk to 
Margate on these occasions. 
Birchington boasts also an ‘ In- 
stitute,’ which is situate in the 
square. It is a most unpretending 
and unobtrusive place, as, for the 
matter of that, all else may be said 
to be in this sturdy old Kentish 
village-town, yet it fully answers its 
intended purpose. It serves to 
keep boys and youths away from 
the taproom, and to train them to 
purer pleasure and higher aspira- 
tions. Visitors are freely admitted 
to the reading-room, &c., on pay- 
ment of the very moderate charge 
of one penny a day. Connected 
with the Institute is a cricket club, 
which practises in Queker Park, 
where Captain Cotton, the present 
owner of the estate, has kindly 
placed a large plot of ground at 
the service of the cricketers. I 
have had occasion to see this team 
at work, and I must say they play 
a very fair game indeed, and need 
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not fear matching themselves 
against more pretentious cricket 
clubs. ‘They welcome visitors with 
open arms, and treat them with 
truly rural urbanity—if the seem- 
ing paradox may be permitted to 
pass. 

An admirable feature in the cha- 
racter of the people in general is 
the almost universal honesty and 
probity found in even the humblest 
class of society here. Fencing-in 
fields would seem the rare excep- 
tion, not the rule. Cabbages, po- 
tatoes, turnips, and crops are left 
well-nigh unprotected. Workmen’s 
tools are left lying about freely 
overnight with perfect impunity ; 
so are lots of wood, and occasion- 
ally even more valuable portable 
property. People will take trips 
to Margate or Herne Bay without 
securing the doors and windows of 
their dwellings, yet they expect to 
find their property intact on their 
return—and this expectation is 
never disappointed, they say. Beg- 
gars are rather exotics in Birching- 
ton, and even that most formidable 
plague of country places, the tramp, 
rages here only in an endemic and 
much mitigated form. Birchington 
may justly boast of a most fruitful 
soil. It produces magnificent crops 
of wheat and all other cereals, also 
abundance of clover, lucerne, sain- 
foin, and other fodder-plants. I 
saw the same field of clover cut 
four times in the course of last 
year. Potatoes, turnips, and man- 
gel-wurzel are plentiful. Indeed, 
altogether the Birchington farmer 
has but little cause to indulge in 
extravagant grumblings, nor, to tell 
the honest truth, is he much in- 
clined to do so. 

There would seem to be a strange 
superstition among Londoners that 
with the advent of August or Sep- 
tember, at the latest, ends the pro- 
per bathing season on the Kentish 
coast. People will flock to Bngh- 
ton in October, which is compara- 
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tively very expensive, and certainly 
not suited to every constitution. 

Now the sea at Birchington hap- 
pens to be the same as at Brighton 
and other places on the British 
coast, just as warm and fit for bath- 
ing in October as it is in July, and 
fine, warm, sunny days all through 
autumn are rather the rule here 
than the exception. Even in dreary 
winter Birchington is comparatively 
a healthy place to live in. 

The ‘high-rent’ fever passes away 
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by the end of August at the latest, 
and living is incomparably cheaper 
in every way here than at Brighton, 
or any other marine health resort 
on the British coast. I may honest- 
ly and sincerely advise all invalids 
suffering from asthma, affection of 
the lungs, skin diseases, gout and 
rheumatism, dyspepsia, and the 
manifold disturbances of the hepa- 
tic function, to give Birchington 
a fair trial—both in and out of sea- 
son. 


A SONG OF UNDINE. 


<> —— 


I HAVE been where the brooklet flowing 
Rushes onward, untrammelled and free ; 
And I would that I too could be going 
With my brooklet down to the sea. 
I love not the flowers in the meadow, 
They are silent the summer-day long : 
I love better to lie in the shadow, 
And list to my brooklet’s song. 


My brooklet sings softly and clearly 
Unto me, and the moss and the fern ; 
And the swallows come too, and love dearly 
Its waves when the noon-rays burn. 
The willow stoops downward, and listens 
To its murmur of yearning unrest, 
And a diamond coronet glistens 
On the rose that my brooklet loves best. 


When the rose stoopeth down in her splendour 
To mirror her face in its light, 
Its song is more pleading and tender 
Than the nightingale’s hymn to the night. 
And the rose-petals hear it and shiver, 
Like the leaves round the nightingale’s nest ; 
And they faint and they fall, and for ever 
Float away on the brook’s heaving breast. 
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B Pastoral. 
By EDWARD A, MORTON, 
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A GOOD many years ago I was in- 
vited by my uncle Peter to spend 
a month or so at his place in 
Steepletown. I had never seen 
my uncle in my life to my recol- 
lection; and from what I had 
heard my mother, who was his 
own sister, say of him on different 
occasions, I was not at all anxious 
to make his acquaintance. He 
had always been represented as an 
eccentric old bachelor, who had 
imprisoned himself for life in a 
large house in a little country 
town, and was never seen nor heard 
of by any of his relations. The 
letter which conveyed the invita- 
tion to me, however, brought back 
many pleasant memories of my 
uncle Peter to my mother’s mind. 
But I could not help thinking that 
these were only revived for my 
benefit, especially as my mother 
now avoided any disagreeable re- 
ference to her brother; and the 
mark of my uncle’s favour did not 
give me such pleasure as it did my 
parents, who did nothing else but 
talk of the grand prospects before 
me from the time the invitation 
arrived till the day the visit was 
paid. The prospects seemed to me 
anything but cheerful. 

Uncle Peter was not the man I 
expected to find him. When the 
servant carried my name up to 
him on my arrival at his house, I 
became quite frightened as I sat 
in the drawing-room waiting for 
him to make his appearance. If 
he had suddenly sprung through 
the floor or dropped from the ceil- 
ing, I should not have been more 


surprised than I was when he 
opened the door and walked into 
the room ; for, instead of the wicked 
old monster I had expected to 
meet, I found myself face to face 
with a man who was everything a 
man should be—except a husband. 
My uncle was a bachelor, and a 
bachelor by conviction. That is 
to say, he might have married long 
enough ago if he had so minded, 
without having turned single bless- 
edness into married misery, for he 
was quite rich enough to keep a 
wife ; so rich was he, indeed, that 
there were few girls who would have 
had the heart—inasmuch as the 
heart enters into the contract—to 
have refused him even when he 
was old and gray, as he was at the 
time my story begins. He told 
me as much himself before we had 
been many hours together. But 
the songs of the syren, he gave me 
to understand, had no charm for 
him ; he had no ear for that kind 
of music. He told me confiden- 
tially that he had only loved one 
woman, except his mother—and he 
hoped I loved my mother; and I 
suppose he took it for granted that 
I did, for he did not give me time 
to say so, but went on to observe 
that he had never loved but one 
woman in the whole of his life. 
When I asked him sympathetic- 
ally why he had not married her, 
he laughed outright in my face. 
‘For the simplest reason in the 
world, my boy,’ he said, clapping 
his hands heavily on my shoulders. 
‘ Because—’ 
‘Because she refused you,’ I 
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suggested gravely. I certainly did 
not see anything to laugh at in 
that, but my uncle took it as a 
very fine joke. 

He explained to me that the 
lady in question was his niece ; 
and, as I did not know what to 
say to that, I inquired meekly 
whether she was still alive. 

‘ She’s your cousin Tabitha, boy,’ 
cried my uncle. 

‘ Cousin Tabitha—of course !’ I 
replied. I thought my uncle ex- 
pected me to answer him, and I 
did not know what else to say. 

‘Nicest littlke woman in the 
world ; dearest little woman in ex- 
istence ; sweetest littlke woman in 
creation,’ continued my uncle. 

‘Is she—’ 

I was going to say ‘pretty,’ for 
I felt an increasing interest in my 
charming cousin ; but I hesitated, 
for fear my uncle had not men- 
tioned beauty with her other at- 
tractions for some reason of his 
own. 

‘Is she what?’ said my uncle 
sharply, in a tone which implied 
that he was ready to give me any 
information I required. 

‘Is she really?’ I returned inno- 
cently. 

My uncle then gave me a second 
edition of her praises, with addi- 
tions, and observed that I should 
soon be able to judge for myself. 
Cousin Tabitha, I concluded, was 
also staying with my uncle. 

‘And speaking of women,’ says 
he, ‘I suppose we shall have to 
get you a wife presently.’ 

I remarked that I should no 
doubt be able to get one for myself. 
It struck me then that my uncle 
intended me to marry my cousin 
Tabitha. I turned that idea over 
in my mind as I dressed for din- 
ner. I meet my cousin for the 
first time under my uncle’s roof; 
my uncle represents her to me in 
glowing colours; she is all his 
fancy paints her; I fall in love 
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with her, marry her, inherit my 
uncle’s fortune : this is the train of 
thought which runs through my 
head as I stand before my looking- 
glass. I am very careful in the se- 
lection of a tie, and unusually long 
over my hair. I was prepared to 
fall in love with my cousin at first 
sight, and, with my heart beating 
like a revei//e drum, I went down- 
stairs to meet my destiny. 

When I entered the dining-room 
I found myself alone. I walked 
to the end of the room, and stood 
for some time at the window, look- 
ing at a dead wall opposite, and 
listening eagerly for the sound of 
footsteps on the stairs. I was left 
alone in a state of dreadful agita- 
tion for about twenty minutes ; and 
at the very moment when I least 
expected it, the door suddenly 
opened. I was posing in front of 
the looking-glass, arranging my tie, 
which was unable to keep stiff any 
longer, and rehearsing the pretty 
speech and the polite bow with 
which I was to receive my cousin. 
I turned from the looking-glass as 
the door opened, and confronted 
my uncle Peter. If cousin Tabitha 
had been with him I could not 
have said a word. 

‘Tabitha not here?’ said uncle 
Peter, as he entered. 

‘No, sir,’ I answered uncon- 
cernedly. 

‘Ring the bell; we'll have din- 
ner up.’ 

The tread of heavy feet in the 
passage followed hard on the ring 
of the bell. I did not wish to be- 
tray my emotion to the servant ; 
so I removed my eyes from the 
door-handle, which I had been 
watching intently, and fixed them 
on the table-cloth. As I did so 
my cousin Tabitha—for it was she 
who had tramped along the pass- 
age—marched into the room. 

She marched into the room like 
a soldier. She saluted my uncle 
with a kiss; and before I could 
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get a glimpse of her feet—for I 
was curious to know whether she 
wore top-boots—she came behind 
my back and kissed me too ; then 
she took a seat at the table, and I 
looked up at her for the first time. 

She was not the Tabitha I in- 
tended her to be. She disappointed 
me in every way. She was much 
less than I had thought in every 
respect, with one exception ; for 
her age was very much more than 
I had expected. Cousin Tabitha 
was a woman of forty-five at least, 
and by no means a pleasant per- 
son to look at. A Hindoo might 
have taken her for an idol, and 
worshipped her ; but my love for 
my cousin Tabitha flew out at the 
window as she came in at the 
door. 

Cousin Tabitha was tall, of a 
stern disposition, and military in 
her appearance and her habits. She 
affected high collars and short- 
braided jackets, and always wore 
a belt. She was captain of my 
uncle’s household, and had been 
so many years ; and the strict dis- 
cipline she maintained, together 
with the loud voice and peremptory 
manner in which she issued her 
orders to the servants, often struck 
me as being very like a way they 
have in the army. She seemed to 
be thoroughly contented with a 
spinster’s lot; and, although my 
uncle spoke to her as to a child, she 
was not ashamed of her forty-five 
years, but confessed her age as 
frankly as an old campaigner. Her 
love for my uncle Peter was the 
one gentle trait in her character ; 
to him she was so tender, so kind, 
so true, that it was not surprising 
that he, in his unchanging love for 
her, still saw in her the little niece 
who had loved him alway. 

To me Tabitha was not unkind, 
but I could not think of making a 
companion of her; and my uncle, 
with a delicate consideration which 
I well understood, avoided me 
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every morning after breakfast, ex- 
cept when the day was wet; and 
then he would invite me to his 
library, saying if I cared to spend 
an hour with him he should be 
pleased to see me, but if I had 
rather postpone our interview till 
the evening, by all means to do so. 
He exerted himself much to pro- 
mote my happiness, devising a 
hundred little schemes for my 
amusement; but the idea that an 
old man was an uncongenial com- 
panion to a young one kept him 
from seeking ever to share my 
pleasures with me. And so I was 
left to myself, to row, to ride, and 
to sketch the country round about. 
I had made a number ofsketches, 
all of which my dear old uncle and 
my military cousin admired and 
praised beyond their merits; I 
had taken views of the town, the 
church, the castle, the lea, the 
hills, the railway-arch, and the 
farm, as seen from the north, south, 
east, and west ; and was going to 
put my sketch-book aside for a 
while, when my uncle, one even- 
ing, suggested that I should take 
a sketch of the park, between 
Steepletown and Crumble. 
Thither I repaired the very next 
morning, and, having chosen a 
spot from which I had the best 
view of the surrounding scenery, I 
sat down to work. I had finished 
my sketch, and was very well 
pleased with it, and was debating 
with myself whether I should make 
an old man coming up the path 
from Steepletown or an old woman 
descending the slope from Crumble, 
when Nature put a model in my 
way. At first I caught sight of a 
large straw hat ; as it approached, 
a rosy face appeared beneath it; 
and presently I saw a young wo- 
man, with a basket on her arm, 
hurrying along towards Crumble. 
She drew a watch from her bosom, 
and as she put it back she doubled 
her pace. She passed me before 
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I could say ‘Good-evening,’ but not 
before I could see that she had a 
very comely face and a very pretty 
figure. 

She was not many yards beyond 
me, when I found that she had 
dropped her purse. I called after 
her, and she turned her head and 
walked on. By this time she was 
already out of hearing, so I started 
after her, calling to her as I ran ; 
and once more she looked over 
her shoulder, and, seeing me pur- 
suing her, she took to her heels. 
I held the purse aloft, and shouted 
at the top of my voice; but the 
more I signalled to her to stop the 
faster she went, so I put the purse 
in my pocket and my sketch-book 
under my arm, and turned towards 
home. 

My uncle was delighted with my 
sketch. Cousin Tabitha startled 
me by asking whether I had not 
forgotten to put a figure in the 
path. I looked at her suspiciously, 
and answered that I certainly ought 
to have done so. I said that I 
would make a better sketch of the 
place the next day, as that had 
been done very hurriedly ; and I 
should not fail to take advantage 
of my cousin’s excellent suggestion. 
My uncle, under the impression 
that I was putting myself to trouble 
solely to please him—and I was 
mean enough to encourage him to 
think so—declared himself tho- 
roughly satisfied with the sketch 
as it was. The fact was that the 
figure had passed out of my mind 
for the moment; but it had since 
returned, to take a permanent place 
there. 

There was no harm surely in 
fostering an intention to return the 
purse, as I had determined to do, 
even if I should have to sit in the 
park day after day till I left Steeple- 
town, waiting for the owner to pass 
by. Thinking that the contents of 
the purse might help me to carry 
out my virtuous purpose, I opened 
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it. It contained a little money, a 
thimble, an elastic band, an adver- 
tisement cut from a newspaper, 
and a half-sheet of note-paper 
covered with bad writing, which I 
took the liberty of trying to read, 
and which, as well as I could make 
out, referred to certain transactions 
in eggs and butter with E. Higgles, 
of 11 Lucifer-lane, Steepletown. 
There was nothing to be done but 
to return to the scene of my sketch. 

My second sketch was a decided 
failure ; for whereas I had forgot- 
ten the figure yesterday, to-day it 
was the only thing I could think 
of. My trees toppled over, as if 
they had taken to drink since I 
saw them last, and the path de- 
viated from the course of rectitude 
which it had hitherto pursued. I 
was vexed at heart because I had 
not had the opportunity to restore 
the purse to its owner, and I re- 
turned home later than usual, for 
I had delayed with the hope of see- 
ing her, and presented my shame- 
ful sketch to my uncle. He took 
it, and thanked me cordially for it; 
but I could see that he preferred 
my first one, although he would 
not for all the world and every- 
thing in it have hurt my feelings 
by saying as much. I explained 
to him that somehow I had not 
been in the humour for sketching, 
but as I had promised him a 
second sketch that day I did not 
care to disappoint him altogether, 
however much my sketch itself 
must do so; I had made up my 
mind, however, to do justice to 
the beautiful spot he had pointed 
out to me, and I hoped to bring 
back something better another day. 

The next day I went to Lucifer- 
lane, not to sketch, but to inter- 
view E. Higgles. E. Higgles was 
an irascible old woman, and as I 
was not inclined to tarry long with 
her, I went straight to the point, 
and asked whether she could tell 
me the name of the young lady 
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who had called, I believe, the day 
before yesterday, to make purchases 
of eggs and butter. When I had 
finished, I paused for Mrs. Higgles 
to reply. 

‘Well, young man,’ she mumbled, 
‘what do you want? Speak up? 
and she literally lent me her ear. 

I saw at once that she was deaf, 
and had not heard a word of what 
I had said; in fact, she did not 
seem to know even that I had 
been speaking. 

‘If you please, Mrs. Higgles,’ I 
commenced. 

‘Well, well,’ she said impatiently. 

‘Can you tell— 

‘Not well, young man; not at 
all well,’ she murmured. 

‘Can you tell me—’ I screamed. 

‘What ?” 

‘Can you tell me—“hat ? and I 
took the bill from the purse and 
placed it on the counter before 
her. 

She picked it up, and glancing 
at it, she told me there were no 
new-laid eggs to-day. 

I requested Mrs. Higgles to read 
the paper. 

After reading it over six or seven 
times, and carrying on a long con- 
versation in whispers with herself, 
she informed me she did not un- 
derstand figures, and that her boy 
John would be there by and by, 
and that he would explain the 
mistake to the young lady when 
she called for the things this after- 
noon. 

Having obtained the informa- 
tion I wanted, I walked out of the 
shop, leaving Mrs. Higgles mum- 
bling such vengeance against her 
boy John as she did not seem to 
me to have the strength to exe- 
cute. 

I went later on to the park to 
wait for my young lady. After a 
while I thought I saw her coming 
up from Crumble, and I rushed 
forward to meet her. As I ad- 
vanced, it struck me that I had 
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made a mistake, and my doubts 
increased as the distance between 
us diminished; and when they 
were confirmed, as they were within 
a hundred yards, I turned back. 
When the lady upon whom I had 
wasted so much energy passed me, 
I was lying on my back, pulling 
up the grass impatiently, and scat- 
tering it to the wind. From the 
apprehensive manner in which she 
looked at me as she went by, I 
believe she must have thought me 
mad. She stared at me as if I had 
been pulling my hair out by the 
roots instead of the grass, and 
when she caught my eye she made 
a curve towards the hither side of 
the path. It amused me highly 
to think how strange my behaviour 
altogether must have appeared to 
such a demure old lady as she was. 
This idea so tickled my fancy that 
I fairly roared with laughter ; and 
my roaring, which must have 
seemed to her as maniacal as my 
run, so horrified the old lady that 
she scampered out of the park as 
if a wild bull had been at her 
heels. 

I should have gone forward to 
meet my young lady, but there 
were two roads to Crumble, and I 
was afraid that she might walk out 
of the village at one side as I 
walked in the other way ; so I con- 
tented myself, as well as I could, 
with the survey of both roads from 
the middle of the park. I waited 
and watched restlessly for her 
coming. Every bonnet I espied 
I thought was hers ; and the poor 
specimens of millinery, and the 
poorer specimens of humanity, 
which imposed upon my credulity 
were sO numerous that when at 
length I saw her tripping along, I 
could scarcely believe my eyes. 
But there she was, and no mistake 
about it, basket and all; and if 
the distance did not deceive my 
sight, there was somebody with 
her, and—as I lived—it was a man ! 
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As they approached, he left her 
side, and walked on in front, and 
by the time he had reached the 
park he was so far ahead of her 
that my peace of mind was re- 
stored. He had passed me long 
before she came up to the spot 
where I stood leaning against a 
tree, smiling upon her as she ad- 
vanced. 

To my utter astonishment, she 
did not seem to recognise me as 
she went by—did not seem to see 
me, although I could have sworn 
that she looked hard at the tree. 
I coughed slightly, to attract her 
attention, and as she did not hear 
it, I walked after her, and touched 
her gently on the shoulder. She 
gave me such an indignant look 
that I was almost aftaid to speak. 

‘Excuse me, miss,’ I said po- 
litely. 

She tossed her head, and told 
me pertly that she did not know 
me, and, although she did not say 
so, evidently did not wish to. I 
tried to speak to her of her purse, 
but she refused to hear me. She 
would not excuse me ; she would 
not allow me to explain; she 
would not permit me to tell her 
anything; so dropping all cere- 
monial phrases, I took the purse 
from my pocket, and said, as 
bluntly as if I had that moment 
picked it up, 

‘Is this your purse, miss ?” 

Before we came to the end of 
the park I had found out that she 
lived with her uncle, who was a 
bootmaker by trade ; that she had 
never been to London, but her 
uncle had ; that she came over to 
Steepletown three times a week, 
and did not come more frequently 
because she did not care to ; that 
her age was twenty, and her name 
was Peggy Giles; that she would 
not be long in the town, and I 
might wait for her, if I liked, under 
a tree she pointed out tome. I 
had found out, too, by this time, 
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that I was desperately in love with 
her. 
She soon came back. I expected 
she would have had some difficulty 
in finding me among the trees; 
but she remembered where I was 
at once, almost as if she had been 
familiar with our trysting-place. 
Then I took charge of the basket, 
and we walked on slowly towards 
Crumble. In another respect we 
made rapid progress; for our 
friendship had grown quite ripe 
before we reached the end of the 
park, where we parted; not, you 
may be sure, before we had ar- 
ranged to meet the next day. 

I watched her out of sight, and 
then turned homewards, building 
castles in the air as I went. In 
thinking of Peggy, however, I had 
forgotten all about dinner; and 
when I reached home, I was a- 
shamed to look the clock in the 
face, it was so late. I entered the 
dining-room, quietly took my seat 
at table, and sat in silence, waiting 
for my uncle, who considered punc- 
tuality a point of honour, to call my 
attention to the time. But he did 
not say a word, which only made 
me more uneasy. Cousin Tabitha 
soon noticed my distress, and, mis- 
interpreting it, asked kindly what 
was the matter with me. I plead- 
ed a slight headache. 

‘I suppose you are beginning to 
find Steepletown dull? said my 
uncle. 

‘On the contrary,’ I replied, 
with no particular meaning. 

‘What have you been doing to- 
day ?” 

* T’ve—well, I’ve been to the 
park,’ I returned, as composedly 
as possible. ‘ But I haven’t finish- 
ed your sketch, uncle.’ 

I had not yet commenced it. 

‘To the park again!’ cried cou- 
sin Tabitha. I turned quite pale. 
‘Do you know what? she con- 
tinued, looking me full in the face. 

‘What, cousin Tabitha ?” 
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‘I’ve found you out, that’s what.’ 
The colour of my face changed 
from white to red in an instant. 
* You've been smoking.’ 

The next day I went to the 
park, and as I arrived there an 
hour before the time appointed for 
our meeting, I commenced to 
sketch. I became so absorbed in 
my work that I did not think of 
Peggy till I saw her standing be- 
side me. 

‘Well?’ she said. 

‘Well, Peggy,’ I replied, ‘what? 

‘What do you want to tell me?’ 

‘Tell you? What do you mean, 
dear ?” 

‘Don’t you remember what you 
said yesterday when you left me 
yonder ?” 

‘ Of course I do, Peggy ? and I 
laughed to think of her innocence. 
‘ And can’t you guess what it is ?’ 

She shook her head. 

‘Sit down here, then, and I'll 
tell you. Look at me, Peggy; 
don’t look at that’—she was ad- 
miring my sketch—‘look straight 
in my face. Do you know that 
you are a very pretty girl, Peggy ?’ 

She told me playfully to ‘Go 
along ! 

I declared my love for her there 
and then in an eloquent speech, 
ending with an offer of my hand 
in marriage. I asked her earnestly 
what she had to say to my pro- 
posal. She said ‘Go along!’ again. 
I explained to her that I was speak- 
ing seriously, for she seemed to 
think otherwise; and I arranged 
to meet her again the next day 
to receive her answer. Then we 
strolled about the park ; and when 
we separated I flattered myself 
that I had made some impression 
upon her heart. I told her at 
parting to consider well what I 
had said to her, but not to men- 
tion it on any account to her uncle. 

Day after day I met Peggy, and 
wooed her in the park. Some- 
times I went over to Crumble 
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and waited for her at the corner 
of Whipple-street, where she lived. 
One day, when she was later than 
usual, I walked boldly into her 
uncle’s shop. As soon as I open- 
ed the door, an ugly little man in 
his shirt-sleeves popped up from 
behind a counter, and invited me 
to come in. He was delighted to 
see me, and inquired very amiably 
what he could do for me. It ap- 
peared that he thought I had come 
to buy boots ; and when he asked 
me a second time what I wanted 
to-day, I had not the courage to 
tell him what I really did want, so 
I said shoe-laces. 

After opening all the drawers in 
the shop, and pulling very nearly 
every box from the shelves, he 
stepped up a ladder leading to a 
cupboard, which, when he opened 
it, seemed to contain nothing but 
a flight ofsteps. Putting his head 
inside the cupboard, he called out, 

‘Where's them laces got to?’ 

*Don’t know, uncle,’ answered 
a voice, which I knew at once. 

‘Jest come down and look for 
em, then.’ 

‘ Sha’n’t,’ 
from above. 

‘Sha’n’t yer? Come down d’rect- 
ly, Miss Imperence, will yer? 
There’s a young gentleman, I tell 
yer, waitin’ to be served.’ 

I fancy I heard Peggy—for of 
course it was she—say, ‘ O, bother 
them laces ! as she appeared at the 
top of the ladder. 

When she saw me she was not 
the least disconcerted. She stood 
there, and addressed me with all 
the simplicity in the world, al- 
though I beckoned to her not to 
recognise me.. ‘I didn’t know it 
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was you,’ she said ; and her uncle 
standing by heard every word. ‘I 
shall be ready in a minute. I just 
want to put a stitch or two into my 
hat ;’ and she vanished. 

From that day forth I was a fre- 
quent visitor at the bootmaker’s 
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shop. On two or three occasions 
I met my uncle Peter there ; but 
he never referred to our meetings, 
and actually pretended, as it ap- 
peared, to think that my boots 
really wanted as much attending 
to as I made out. Peggy’s uncle, 
who became more familiar with me 
than I liked, seemed to understand 
how matters stood, although I had 
never broached the subject to him. 
In fact, it was presently as well 
known in the village that I in- 
tended to marry Peggy Giles as if 
1 had published the banns at 
Crumble Church. 

Three weeks passed, and I was 
more in love with Peggy than 
ever. I had made up my mind to 
marry her; but I had no idea pre- 
cisely when, and I was therefore 
very much surprised when she ask- 
ed me one day whether my father 
was aware of my intention. I re- 
plied that I had not yet told him 
anything about it; and I was sore- 
ly worried to think how I should 
ever be able to do so. And from 
that moment my love for Peggy 
commenced to be a trouble to me 
as well as a pleasure. 

I was sketching, and Peggy was 
sitting beside me, when the con- 
versation just alluded to took 
place. I had arranged to meet 
her in the park that day, having 
heard my uncle say at breakfast 
that he intended to drive over to 
Crumble to see Giles the boot- 
maker, and not wishing to excite 
his suspicions by meeting him there 
again, if I had hitherto been for- 
tunate enough not to have done 
so. Peggy was very late, soI set 
to work again at the sketch which 
had been left so long unfinished. 
I did not expect to see her that 
day, it was so late; but at length 
she came. She told me that she 
could not stay long with me, and 
bade me go on with my work. I 
promised to give her the sketch if 
she would wait till I had finished 
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it. After the conversation I have 
recorded, however, I continued it, 
as I had commenced it, with the 
intention of presenting it to my 
uncle. At any rate, Peggy did 
not wait, for she rose to go in less 
than twenty minutes. I accom- 
panied her only to the end of the 
park. I wished her good-bye, and 
was going to kiss her, when she 
said that there was somebody com- 
ing; and with that she snatched 
her hand out of mine, and was gone. 
I looked down the road and saw 
a lady, tall and erect, walking 
briskly up the hill. She carried 
her umbrella like a soldier carries 
his gun ; and, as she advanced, I 
recognised my military cousin. 

I returned to my sketch, and 
was busily at work when cousin 
Tabitha entered the park. She 
halted in front of me. 

‘It’s you,’ she said, ‘is it ?” 

I could not make out what she 
meant; but I turned very red as I 
answered, 


‘Yes, cousin Tabitha. I’m just 
finishing—’ 
‘Haven’t you finished that 


sketch yet? Well, little man, 
you're sitting near a very unlucky 
spot, let me tell you. Your uncle 
Peter lost a diamond ring there,’ 
and she pointed with her umbrella 
to our trysting-tree. ‘I say,’ she 
continued, after a pause, ‘ you’ve 
been up to your tricks again, I see.’ 
‘What tricks, cousin Tabitha ?’ 
‘You know,’ she replied; and 
she shouldered her umbrella and 
marched away, leaving me to 
brood over my doubts and fears. 
As soon as I reached home 
cousin Tabitha told me that uncle 
Peter wished to speak to me, and 
was waiting for me in the library. 
I guessed at once what he had to 
say, and, pale and trembling, I 
sought his presence. When I en- 
tered the library my uncle was 
writing. 
‘I daresay you know what I have 
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to speak to you about?’ he said, 
after a few minutes. 

‘I think so, uncle Peter,’ I re- 
plied, looking down at my boots. 

‘Of course you have found 
Steepletown dull,’ he resumed, 
‘very dull—eh ?” 

I made no answer. 

‘Don’t say you haven't, he 
continued, ‘because I know you 
have.’ 

I thought this was intended for 
satire, so I said nothing. 

‘Perhaps you have managed to 
amuse yourself pretty well—pretty 
well.’ 

I thought we were coming to it 
then; but here, to my astonish- 
ment, he turned off in another di- 
rection altogether. 

‘But a week or two in Paris 
would perhaps induce you to think 
better of Steepletown when you 
return to London. Now what do 
you say to a fortnight in Paris ? 

I said ‘yes,’ with all my heart; 
and we arranged forthwith that I 
should drive over to Dover on the 
following day, and go by the night- 
packet to Calais. 

The next morning I went over 
to Crumble to take leave of Peggy, 
and once more I met my uncle at 
the bootmaker’s shop. As I walked 
into the shop he took up his hat 
and walked out, and I found my- 
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self alone with Peggy. I told her 
that it pained me much to part 
from her, but I was obliged to go 
that very night to Paris. I begged 
her not to grieve at my absence, 
and she promised me that she would 
not. 

I returned to England at the 
end of a fortnight, and from Dover 
I drove straightway to Crumble. 
I passed through Steepletown, but 
I did not call upon my uncle, as 
the picture I had in my mind of 
Peggy waiting for my return hur- 
ried me on to the bootmaker’s 
shop in Whipple-street. But no 
welcome was waiting for me there. 
When I pulled up at the boot- 
maker’s shop I found it closed, and 
Peggy and her uncle were gone, 
no one could tell me where. 

I consoled myself with the re- 
flection that it was really the best 
thing that could have happened. 
By the time I reached Steeple- 
town I felt very pleased to be re- 
leased from my engagement, and 
I wished never, never to see Peggy 
again; and so, with a clear con- 
science, I went to pay my duties 
to my uncle. I found him in his 
library, and his wife was sitting at 
his side—for my uncle had actually 
become a husband since I saw him 
last. 

He had married Peggy Giles! 
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THE DUKE OF LONGACRE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ON BOARD THE YACHT SEABIRD. 


THE bodily and mental condi- 
tions of the Marquis of Southwold, 
which forbade him living ashore 
any length of time, were many, and 
almost insurmountable. The great- 
est doctors had of course been con- 
sulted, but without being able to 
afford any relief. They had called 
his lordship’s symptoms by a num- 
ber of very learned names, seldom 
heard in the medical profession. 
They could go no farther than 
that. They had tried every re- 
source of their art, and had failed. 
Men at the top of the profession 
can afford to confess failure much 
better than their brethren of a less 
degree. When the greatest doc- 
tors declare a patient must die 
soon, the sooner that patient dies 
the better for conventional de- 
cency. 

The doctors had not said that 
Lord Southwold must die soon, 
but they had declared him in- 
curable, and advised him to try 
the sea. He tried the sea, and 
the remedy was most successful. 
On shore his eyes were tender and 
dim, his limbs were dull and nerve- 
less, his appetite failed, and his 
spirits sank almost to melancholia. 
But no sooner did he go on board 
a ship than all these symptoms 
began to abate. His eyes grew 
stronger, his sight improved, the 
lassitude abated, he could eat with 


relish, and his spirits gradually 
returned. 

The Marquis of Southwold was 
now a man of thirty-eight years of 
age, tall, lank, long-cheeked, and 
without the hereditary bow-legs. 
His features were vague and ex- 
pressionless. He had a remark- 
ably large mouth, and dull faded 
gray eyes. There was upon his 
face always the look of pain past 
rather than pain present. His 
face was that of one who was 
fading out, rather than of one who 
suffered any violent assault. He 
was more languid and subdued 
than his father, but, like him too, 
he was very taciturn. 

His health was good while on 
board the yacht, although she only 
lay at anchor in Silver Bay, be- 
neath the ducal castle. Thus, for 
a good portion of the year, his 
grace’s schooner-yacht, the Seabird, 
lay at anchor in Silver Bay. The 
bay was excellently suited to the 
requirements of the ailing noble- 
man ; for it was protected from 
the wind by high lands on three 
sides, and from the rolling sea of 
the German Ocean by a barrier of 
rocks, extending more than half- 
way across the bay from the 
northern side. The best anchor- 
age was just under the shelter 
of this jagged barrier of rocks. 
Here, even in the most severe 
gales from the east, the water was 
always smooth. The holding 
ground also was excellent ; and the 
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rocks, as they rose twenty, thirty, 
forty feet high, protected the hull 
of the schooner from the force of 
the wind. 

The entrance to this bay was 
safe and easy. It was about a 
quarter of a mile wide, and quite 
free from rocks. The largest ves- 
sel afloat would have water enough 
in any part of that opening, from a 
point twenty fathoms from the end 
of the bar to a point twenty fathoms 
from the opposite shore of the 
bay. The only great danger was 
if, in tacking in or out in heavy 
weather, anything should give way ; 
for it was necessary to reach in or 
out on the one tack, there being 
no room for tacking in the passage 
itself in a strong wind and high 
sea. 

Of course, if Lord Southwold 
wished for a steam-yacht, he might 
have the finest that could be de- 
signed. But he could not endure 
a steamer. It was almost worse 
for him than being on shore. The 
air is never brisk aboard a steam- 
boat, and then the vibration jarred 
upon him horribly. 

He was not an adventurous 
sailor, and did not court adventure. 
He did not love the sea for its perils, 
or for the chance it affords of enjoy- 
ing the sense of struggling success- 
fully against an enemy. He looked 
on dwelling afloat as a birthright, or 
birthwrong, against which there was 
no good in growling. His father 
allowed him twenty thousand a year 
pocket-money. He would have 
given up his twenty thousand a 
year and his right of succession to 
the title and vast estates, if he might 
have a thousand a year and the 
constitution of a navvy. It is not 
utterly impossible that a navvy may 
become a duke, but it is utterly 
impossible that a man with such a 
constitution as his could enjoy the 
health of a navvy. 

He found it impossible to spend 
his pocket-money, and he hated 
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the notion of it accumulating at his 
banker’s. When he had a large 
balance, it always seemed as if it 
were placed there as the wages of 
his bodily infirmities. He hated 
money as honourable men hate 
debt. When he found a balance 
of ten or twelve thousand at his 
banker’s, he could, he knew, draw 
it out and drop it over the 
side of the yacht. But that would 
be wilful waste. He might have 
given it in charity; but he had so 
little contact with the world that 
he had hardly any sense of the 
necessity for charity, except through 
reading, which is a cold and formal 
way of kindling one’s sympathy. 
He might have gambled ; but he 
had hardly ever attended a race or 
coursing match. They very rarely 
had a guest at the Castle or on 
board the yacht; and he did not 
care for cards, even if guests were 
more numerous. He led an iso- 
lated and dreary life; but he had 
experience of hardly any other. 
He could not, with comfort, live 
more than a few days ashore, or, 
with safety, more than a couple of 
weeks, 

He was now no longer what 
might be called a young man, and 
he intended not to marry. His feel- 
ing was, that when such as he was 
the only representative of his race, 
his race ought to die out. On this 
point his father had expostulated 
with him in vain. He never would 
marry. The vital power of his race 
was dying in him: letit die. When 
his father died he should be Duke 
of Shropshire, with three to four 
hundred thousand a year. What 
better off should he be then than 
he now was? No better. He 
should, in fact, be worse, for he 
would have lost the only friend 
and companion he had, his father. 
He should have to draw more 
cheques, to see more people, to 
transact more business. But he 
should eat nor drink nor iie no 
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better, nor should his health be 
improved. His capacity for enjoy- 
ment would be in no way increased, 
and there would be a great addi- 
tion to his labours. His father 
was hale and hardy, and might live 
twenty-five years yet ; and the heir 
hoped with all his heart he might 
die before his father. 

He marry! Why should he 
marry? What woman would care 
to share the stupid life he was 
compelled to lead? No woman 
would be likely to love him for 
himself; for he knew he was an 
uninteresting invalid. Thousands 
of women would marry him be- 
cause he was Marquis of South- 
wold and heir to the great duke- 
dom of Shropshire. That went 
without saying. But no woman 
would willingly share his life ; and 
why should he marry a woman who 
would unwillingly abide by him, or 
insist upon keeping up fitting state 
in London and the country while he 
was a frail despised rover ofthe sea? 
No; let the race go, and let the 
lawyers pocket the spoil—the spoil 
would be enough to found fifty 
families —and let the title die. 
What good would the title be to 
him? Could he soothe the winds 
with it, or stop a leak with it, or 
claw off a lee-shore with it ? 

Neither the Duke nor the Mar- 
quis was an intellectual man. But 
when one is everlastingly on ship- 
board he must do something. 
Common sailors who cannot read 
cultivate superstition, a knowledge 
of the weather, and the use of ab- 
normal quantities of tobacco. A 
sailor carries away, from a book he 
has read, a more accurate notion 
of what is in it than any other class 
of man of similar intellectual lights 
and acquirements. As the sailor 
who has studied his chart by day 
can see, when approaching an in- 
visible shore through the trackless 
darkness of water and night, in his 
mind’s eye the shore and the bea- 
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cons of the shore that still lie hid- 
den below the horizon, so the 
sailor who has read a book can see 
that book by aid of the chart he 
has made of it when the book has 
been closed up for ever. 

As neither father nor son played 
the fiddle, or carved ivory, or cared 
much for shooting at bottles in the 
water, or hunting the great sea- 
serpent to earth, if the phrase may 
be allowed, or discovering the 
North Pole, or exploring cannibal 
islands, or going in search ofnovelty 
in foreign parts, a great deal of 
their time was spent in reading and 
fishing. Fishing at sea is not a 
very high or exciting art. Indeed, 
it is an art that is almost independ- 
ent of the artist. And it is almost 
necessary to have some other oc- 
cupation at the same time, so that 
reading goes hand-in-hand with 
fishing. 

Thus it happened that both the 
Duke and his son read enormous 
piles of newspapers and books. 
The Duke read newspapers chiefly, 
and political books, and articles in 
the quarterlies. When a young 
man he had been active in politics, 
but now he took only a reflected 
interest in them. He hated Radi- 
cals with a complete and abiding 
hatred. He would root them out 
of the country at any cost. They 
disturbed his cities and boroughs. 
They were a low lot, and never 
washed their hands. 

The Marquis of Southwold, on 
the contrary, took little or no in- 
terest in politics. As far as he 
had any political feeling, it was 
against his order and in favour of 
the Radicals. This feeling he 
kept to himself, not because he 
was afraid to put forward anything 
opposed to his father’s views, but 
because he did not care to speak 
on a subject he knew so little 
about. ‘Personally he had a poor 
opinion of dukes, but they might 
in reality be better than Radicals 
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for all he knew to the contrary, for 
he had met two dukes besides his 
father, but never a Radical. He 
knew there was a wide gulf be- 
tween dukes and Radicals. He 
had an idea a Radical was a kind 
of political poet. He didn’t think 
much of poets; he knew little of 
Radicals; and he was perfectly 
sure dukes were useless. He had 
a vague general conviction that 
politicians who were not dukes 
were fools or rogues, but he was 
quite sure dukes were supernume- 
raries without parts in the play of 
life. 

But if he did not care anything 
about poetry and politics, he was 
much interested in fiction. One 
of the few ways open to him, by 
which he could now and then re- 
duce by a few pounds the balance 
at his banker’s, was by ordering 
all the new novels which appear- 
ed, and ordering them, not at a 
library, but from the publisher, 
through his bookseller. Thus, 
while this arrangement existed, 
every author who got out a novel 
was sure of finding at least one 
buyer. 

It so happened that in the same 
month of June Edward Graham 
set up his easel to paint that land- 
scape under Anerly Bridge, a 
novel was published called the 
Duke of Fenwick, a romance, by 
Charles Augustus Cheyne. Accord- 
ing to the ordinary rule, the novel 
had been published in three vol- 
umes before it had fully run out 
through the paper in which it ap- 
peared from week to week. 

The same week the book was 
published it found its way down to 
Silverview Castle, and from the 
Castle to the yacht Seabird, into 
the hands of George Temple 
Cheyne, by courtesy called Mar- 
quis of Southwold. 

The title naturally attracted the 
nobleman, who had no faith in 
dukes. He opened the book and 
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found, by a curious coincidence, 
that the book had been written by 
a namesake. 

‘A book by a_ namesake,’ 
thought he ; ‘ but by no relative! 
There never yet was a Cheyne 
who could write anything more 
worthy of public notice than ‘ Tres- 
passers will be prosecuted. Dogs 
found in these preserves will be 
shot.’ 

But a book by a namesake deal- 
ing with a duke was of much more 
than ordinary interest ; so he imme- 
diately found the easiest of couches, 
and lay down under the awning on 
deck to hear what his namesake 
had to say about a duke. 

Certainly he had never met a 
duke like his Grace of Fenwick ; 
but then he had met only his own 
father and two more. The two 
strange dukes he had met were 
like the farmers who came to pay 
his father rent. But then his father 
was very like a groom or jockey, 
and yet was not particularly fond 
of riding or of horses ; so that it 
was, perhaps, not the nature of dukes 
to look like what they were. His 
namesake had no thought of draw- 
ing any member of the Shropshire 
family, for his duke was represented 
as being tall, well-made, and hand- 
some. None of the Shropshire 
family had been tall, well-made, 
and handsome. They had all been 
short and bandy-legged until he 
had come. He was tall, it was 
true, and not bandy-legged ; but 
then he was not handsome or well- 
made. 

Stop, there had been his uncle, 
Lord George Temple Cheyne, who 
had been tall, well-made, and 
handsome ; but he had died up- 
wards of thirty years ago. Whata 
strange thing that the two last re- 
presentatives of the race should 
have escaped the hereditary bow- 
legs! What a pity his uncle had 
not lived! He would have mar- 
ried, no doubt, and then his sons 
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would have come into the title, 
and the property and the old name 
might have been carried down 
generations by men of wholesome 
make. 

‘What a ridiculous way that 
story ended! A violoncello-player 
turned out to be the real Duke of 
Fenwick. I wish to goodness he 
could turn me from being Marquis 
of Southwold into a man who had 
only warts on his fingers from the 
strings of the big fiddle. He 
wouldn’t catch me going back 
again to the Marquis or Duke of 
Anything or Anywhere. Not I. 
I'd very soon pay off that land- 
lord. But stop! How could I pay 
him off if I had no money? If I 
was the poor violoncello-player, I 
shouldn’t have any money. But I 
am always wanting not to have any 
money ; and if I had none when he 
came, I'd tell him I couldn’t pay 
him then, but that I would the 
moment I got my next quarter’s 
allowance from the duke— But I 
should be the Duke of Fenwick 
then, and there would be, as far as I 
should be concerned, no Duke of 
Shropshire. Who really should I 
be then? It is the most puzzling 
thing I ever thought of. What's 
the good of writing a story that 
twists a man’s head round and 
round like that, until he doesn’t 
know which is front or which is 
back—I mean, which is his face or 
which is his poll? Before I had 
got rid of tutors they had so twist- 
ed my head round and round that, 
although I have been trying ever 
since, I have not been able to 
twist it back again. 

‘I know why this fellow wrote 
this book. I know it all now. 
Cheyne is an assumed name. He 
knows our name is Cheyne, and 
that the race dies with me. He 
knows I am an invalid. He knows 
—some one told him—I get all the 
novels which are published ; and he 
has written this one to spite me, 
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and offend my father. Low cad! 
But I will take good care my father 
does not see the filthy rubbish. 
Boy, bring me a marline-spike and 
a piece of spun-yarn.’ 

The Marquis of Southwold 
bound up the three volumes of 
Charles Augustus Cheyne’s Duke 
of Fenwick, and having looped to 
them the marline-spike by way of 
a sinker, dropped them slowly over 
the side of the Seabird into the 
still blue waters of Silver Bay, under 
the Duke of Shropshire’s stately 
castle. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MARQUIS OF SOUTHWOLD’S 
LETTER. 


‘O, WHAT a way it is up! My 
wind isn’t now what it used to be, 
when first I met you warm and 
young, Cheyne, is it? Such con- 
founded stairs!’ said Mr. John 
Wilkinson, a very stout puffy-look- 
ing man for thirty-six years of age, 
and editor and staff of the Coa/- 
Vase Reporter, one of the most 
prosperous of the minor trade pa- 
pers in London. 

‘ My wind is as sound as ever,’ 
said the Duke of Longacre, rising ; 
for Wilkinson was not alone. 

‘Going up and down these 
breakneck flights once a day would 
keep a man in training. Cheyne, 
allow me to introduce my friend 
Freemantle. He has a great taste 
for poetry, writes very beautiful 
poetry indeed, and is most anxious 
to make your acquaintance. He 
has just read your book, the 
Duke of Fenwick, and is delight- 
ed with it. I haven’t had time to 
read it yet; but I shall read it this 
week, and review it in next week’s 
Reporter. 

Cheyne shook hands with Free- 
mantle, set a chair for him, and 
pushed his new acquaintance down 
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on it in his jovial freehanded man- 
ner. 
‘ And how are you, Freemantle ?” 
asked Cheyne, as though they 
had known one another for many 
years. Turning to Wilkinson, he 
said, ‘Look up a chair for your- 
self.’ 

‘I’m quite well, thank you, Mr. 
Cheyne.’ 

‘ For Heaven’s sake don’t Mister 
me. Iam never Mistered by any 
one but duns.’ 

‘I beg your Grace’s pardon,’ said 
Wilkinson. ‘ May I have the hon- 
our of presenting to your Grace 
Mr. Harry Freemantle? Mr. Harry 
Freemantle, his Grace the Duke of 
Longacre.’ 

The two men rose and bowed 
profoundly to one another. Then 
Cheyne, again bowing profoundly 
and causing his head to describe a 
semicircle parallel to the horizon, 
said, 

‘ The interesting preliminaries of 
introduction having been disposed 
of, his Grace left the room to draw 
the beer out of his four-and-a-half- 
gallon cask, kept on the landing 
outside his Grace’s bedroom.’ 

He returned in a few minutes 
with a jug and three glasses. 
When the three men had settled 
themselves and lighted their pipes, 
Wilkinson said, 

‘I hope we are not disturbing 
you now, Cheyne? You are not 
busy ?” 

‘No, not a bit. I have just 
written a reply to a letter I had 
this morning from the Earl of Sark. 
He is an old chum of mine, and 
has read my book. He wants me 
to go and stay with him for a 
while. But I can’t—not just now, 


anyway.’ 

‘Well, you see,’ said Wilkinson, 
‘Freemantle here is very anxious 
to do something in the way of 
verse—publishing it, I mean. He 
has several poems ready for publi- 
Poetry isn’t in my way, 


cation. 
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Cheyne, so I thought I’d bring 
him to you.’ 

‘May I ask if you expect it to 
pay ? 

‘Well, no,’ said Freemantle, with 
a candid smile. 

‘You are independent of it ?” 

‘In a certain sense am. I am 
an attorney, and am employed in 
the office of Baker & Tranter, Bed- 
ford-street.’ 

*O, that is all right! Is your 
purpose to publish a volume ?” 

‘No, I do not aim so high as 
that.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it. There 
aren’t more than six men whose 
volumes pay the mere expenses of 
printing and publication. Poetry 
is the most beggarly of all arts 
now. Living poets of fame and 
exquisite merit do not make as 
much by their trade as the hum- 
blest Italian artisan employed in 
casting plaster-of-Paris in Lea- 
ther-lane. Writing and publishing 
poetry is an expensive luxury, and 
the readers of poetry are now a 
lost tribe.’ 

‘I thought of a much more 
modest attempt than a book. I 
thought I might be able to get a 
few little bits of verse into a maga- 
zine or two. I have brought afew 
little bits with me; and I should 
feel very much obliged to you if 
you will look at them, and tell me 
what you think of them, and if 
there is any chance of their getting 
in anywhere ; and if there is, when?” 

‘O, I'll be glad to do more than 
that, if they are all right. I'll give 
you an introduction to an editor 
or two, whom I think likely to 
take them. In fact, if they are 
all right, I think there can be no 
question of our planting them some- 
where.’ 

‘I am sure I am very much 
obliged to you. You were speak- 
ing a moment ago of having had a 
letter from a nobleman who has 
read your novel.’ 
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‘Yes, my old friend, my kind 
old chum, the Earl of Sark.’ 

‘ Well, if both of you will promise 
me to keep a secret anything I may 
say about another nobleman who 
has read your book, I can tell you 
something which will interest you 
a good deal.’ 

The promise asked was given. 

‘I know I may depend on you 
both.’ 

‘ Entirely.’ 

Wilkinson answered for the two. 

* Now, you know of the Duke of 
Shropshire and his son, the Mar- 
quis of Southwold? And you 
know they happen to bear the 
same name as you, Cheyne?” 

‘Yes,’ said the Duke of Long- 
acre guardedly. If Freemantle 
had not thus early mentioned the 
identity of names between the two, 
no doubt Cheyne would have 
claimed acquaintance with both; 
but here was the wretched name 
springing up again. Should he 
never get rid of this odious name? 

‘Well, Baker & Tranter have 
had a letter from the Marquis of 
Southwold, saying he has read 
your novel (Baker & Tranter are 
the Duke of Shropshire’s lawyer's), 
and that he thinks it a most im- 
pudent and barefaced outrage upon 
his father and his house—’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed the Duke 
of Longacre, in the profoundest 
astonishment. 

‘Itis a fact. He says the book 
is all about a dukedom which is 
on the point of becoming extinct, 
as in the case of the dukedom 
of Shropshire. That you have 
no claim or title to the name of 
Cheyne—’ 

‘He lies ! cried Cheyne, all the 
more vehemently because he was 
not certain. 

‘And he wants to know if cri- 
minal proceedings cannot be taken 
against you for slander, malicious 
injury, and assuming a great name, 
with a view to annoy or—’ 
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*Go on.’ 

‘Or possibly extract money.’ 

‘Great Heavens! What next ? 

‘Of course, Cheyne, you do 
not confound me with any of the 
opinions expressed in this letter. 
Indeed, I now think it would have 
been better I had not mentioned 
it at all. And, indeed, for more 
reasons than one, I should not 
have done so, only that, of course, 
the whole thing is utterly absurd. 
Baker & Tranter have written 
back that, having had the book 
and the case placed before counsel, 
counsel and they agree no action 
of a criminal or civil nature can be 
taken in the matter. You will, of 
course, make no use of anything I 
have told you ?” 

‘What, sir! Do you, too, doubt 
my word, question my honour ?” 

He struck the leaf of the table 
a mighty blow of his right fist. 
The leaf of the table flew to the 
ground, torn from the table; 
the table tilted up; and all the 
glasses, pipes, books, and papers 
went flying in wild confusion 
around the room. He sprang to 
his feet with an oath, and stood, 
pale as death, except his eyes, 
which were blazing. He looked 
like a wild-beast ready to spring. 

The other two men were also 
standing now. 

‘No, no, no, old man! said 
Wilkinson, in a soothing voice. 
‘Nothing is farther from the 
thoughts of any one here. Why, 
we kncw you—old man ? 

Wilkinson did not like to call 
the furious man either your Grace 
or Cheyne now. Mortal offence 
might be in either. 

‘For if any man asperses my 
mother’s name or impugns my 
honour, I shall take him by the 
hips, and pitch him head down- 
ward through that window.’ 

He meant what he said; and 
they both felt sure he could do it. 

‘Do be quiet, old man!’ said 
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Wilkinson. ‘I am sure either 
Freemantle or myself would be one 
of the very first to defend your 
mother’s name or your honour, if 
any one here had dared to call 
either in question. But no one 
here has dreamed of any such ab- 
surdity.’ 

‘Then where is this leprous 
Marquis, who has dared to do 
both? By ——, I'll choke him with 
the tongue that said these things, 
as sure as my name is— His 
whole frame was convulsed, the 
muscles of his throat and his face 
flushed, deepened into purple. He 
could not speak. The conflict was 
too terrible. At last he got breath. 
*O God, is it not horrible that a 
wretch whom Thou hast marked 
with the sign of Thine own dis- 
pleasure should try to sully spot- 
less names, and spit its unclean 
venom on wholesome men with 
wholesome honours? As sure as 
the same Great Power made you 
and me, you shall answer to me 
for this, foot to foot, eye to eye, 
life to life ? 

Without saying another word, 
he took up his hat, crushed it 
down on his head, and dashed out 
of the room, leaving the two men 
mute, incapable of speech. 

Freemantle was the first to re- 
cover. 

‘Don’t you think we ought to 
follow him? He’ll do mischief to 
himself or somebody else, I’m 
afraid. He’s a raving maniac at 
this moment.’ 

‘I don’t think he will do any 
mischief.’ 

‘I never saw a man look so 
like as if he meant what he said.’ 

‘No doubt. But I have known 
Cheyne many years, and you have 
met him for the first time to-day. 
All the time I have known him he 
has been the most peaceful of men.’ 

‘Yes ; but these peaceful men 
when they break out are always 
the worst. How infernally un- 


lucky I was to say anything about 
that letter !’ 

‘ But no one could have foreseen 
the consequences. Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred would have 
laughed at the whole thing. But 
you did not know Cheyne is sensi- 
tive about his name being the 
same as that ofthe Duke of Shrop- 
shire.’ 

‘I hadn’t the slightest idea of 
anything of the kind.’ 

‘Of course not, or you would 
not have spoken. Cheyne is the 
very soul of honour, and a very 
excellent fellow, although he tells 
lies about knowing peers and big 
pots of all kinds. He said to you 
he had just had a letter from the 
Earl of Sark. Now I'll lay youa 
level shilling that there is—’ 

‘No such title.’ 

*O no! Cheyne isn’t such a 
fool as that. But I'll lay you a 
level shilling that if you look in a 
morning paper you'll find the Earl 
of Sark has been doing or saying 
something. He has either spoken 
in the House, or written a letter to 
the secretary of a club, or laid the 
foundation-stone of a church, or 
bought a racer of some note, or 
done something else that has for 
the moment lifted him out of the 
ruck of the peers.’ 

‘Then you don’t attach any im- 
portance to what he said ?” 

‘I think he is very angry now, 
but that before he has got half a 
mile he will cool down. How far 
is it from here to where this Mar- 
quis lives ?’ 

*‘O, along way! A couple of 
hundred miles or more : two-fifty.’ 

‘It would be sheer nonsense to 
suppose his anger could last half 
the way. And I believe this Mar- 
quis spends most of his life at 
sea?” 

‘A good deal of it. He was so 
knocked up by reading this book 
that he put out to sea almost at 
once, he and the Duke.’ 
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‘Then we may dismiss the mat- 
ter altogether from our minds. I'll 
lay you another level shilling he 
draws no blood over this affair. 
What a horrible mess he has made 
of the place! He has spilt all the 
beer and tobacco. There's no cure 
for spilt beer, but there is for spilt 
baccy. Let us pick up a fill each 
and have another pipe before we 
go.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
ROUSING THE LION. 


But, notwithstanding John Wil- 
kinson’s opinion to the contrary, 
there was nota man in all London 
so sure of the endurance of his 
rage as Charles Augustus Cheyne. 
That letter of the Marquis of South- 
wold had hit him on two of his sore 
points, namely, his doubtful parent- 
age and personal honour. It used 
to be his boast that he never lost 
his temper, never once in all his 
life; and even still he might say 
the same thing. He had not lost 
his temper, his reason had fled him. 
He was not in a legal sense in- 
sane, but morally he could scarcely 
be held responsible for his acts. 

Ever since he had been old 
enough to be capable of appre- 
ciating feelings of the kind, his 
most anxious thoughts had been 
devoted to reducing as much as 
possible all inquiry respecting his 
parentage. And here now was 
the wretched, drivelling, imbecile 
Marquis not only directing atten- 
tion to his early history, but put- 
ting forth in as many words the 
horrible suspicion that he, Charles 
Cheyne, had no right or title to the 
name he bore! The one great fear 
of his life had been realised. He 
had been called an impostor of the 
most shameful class, and in addi- 
tion to this, his own honour had 
been impugned. He had in effect 
been called a knave, a liar, a cheat, 
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a low-minded bully, who wanted 
to levy blackmail on unoffending 
people. It was intolerable, mon- 
strous, unendurable. 

Nothing but a personal encoun- 
ter with the man who had dared to 
say or insinuate such things would 
appease him. 

He would go to this wretched 
Marquis of Southwold; he would 
give the man his name; he would 
confess his authorship of the book, 
and then— 

Suppose, when he had done all 
this, the Marquis said nothing: 
what further should he do? For 
had he not promised the man who 
told him that he would not speak 
of the nature of that letter? What 
should he do? How could he 
bring that wretched man to book ? 
Yet the thing must be done some- 
how, anyhow. 

Then he suffered a revulsion. 
All his life he had been boasting 
of his acquaintance with lords, and 
yet he had never, to his knowledge, 
spoken to one. Now he was quite 
resolved to meet and to speak with 
one, no matter what the risk, no 
matter what the consequences. 
He would never allude to the aris- 
tocracy in the old way again. He 
was conscious that there was a 
kind of poetic justice in the fact 
that a fatal stab to the reputation 
of his mother and his own honour 
had been dealt by one of the class 
with which he claimed inter- 
course. Henceforth and for ever 
let that class be to him accursed. 
Henceforth and for ever he would 
be a Radical, a Socialist. 

But how should he manage to 
keep his word with Freemantle, 
and yet be able to taunt Southwold 
with his calumnies? He could 
think of only one way. He would 
go to the Marquis, declare who he 
was, state he was the author of 
the Duke of Fenwick, and await the 
course events might then take. It 
was more than likely that the Mar- 
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quis would say something offensive 
to him. He would then challenge 
the heir; and if the latter would 
not fight him with pistol or sword, 
if the Marquis declined such 
a combat, Cheyne would, after 
warning him, attack him with such 
weapons as Nature had given him 
—his hands and his vast strength. 
He would take the neck of that 
man in his hands, and strangle 
him with his thumbs; then they 
might hang him upon the nearest 
tree. 

He knew the Marquis was a 
man of delicate health, of poor 
physique. He, Cheyne, would 
first offer him an equal combat, 
that the matter might be settled 
with pistols. If the heir refused, 
Cheyne would then offer him 
swords, in which skill would com- 
pensate for strength. If swords 
were refused, then he should tell 
the Marquis to defend himself as 
best he could, as he, Cheyne, 
meant to kill him as they stood. 

No doubt in a stand-up, man-to- 
man fight for life without artificial 
weapons, the Marquis would have 
no chance. Still, was it in essence 
an unequal fight? Who had struck 
the first blow? Who had given 
the affront? This man had slan- 
dered his mother and _ himself. 
Suppose what had been published 
to the few had been published to 
the many; suppose, instead of 
writing to his lawyers, he had 
written to the newspapers, and he, 
Cheyne, had taken an action 
against him, and recovered, say a 
thousand, say ten thousand pounds 
damages, what injury would that 
be to the heir to one of the richest 
dukedoms in England? But the 
stain could never be washed out 
of his own or his mother’s charac- 
ter. Give a dog a bad name, and 
hang him. Give the lie twenty- 
four hours’ start of the truth, and 
the truth will never overtake the 
lie. In any conflict whatever, a 


rich nobleman must have enormous 
advantages over a poor commoner 
except in one. There is no law or 
rule for giving the rich noble as 
fine a physique as the poor com- 
moner. When, therefore, the rich 
noble has a physique inferior to 
the poor commoner, all the no- 
ble’s other advantages must be put 
into the scale with him before the 
two are weighed for a physical 
encounter. Therefore he, Cheyne, 
would be perfectly justified in 
using every resource of his muscles, 
and, by Heaven, he would; and 
he would strangle that libellous 
ruffan as he would strangle a 
venomous snake. 

Cheyne found himself in Hyde 
Park before he had any conscious- 
ness of surrounding objects. In 
every man, it is a common saying, 
there is a chained down madman. 
We are all capable of being driven 
mad by something or other—we 
may not know what. Men have 
gone mad for joy, for sorrow, for 
success, for reverse, for love, for 
hate, for faith, for unfaith, for gold, 
for lack of gold. All Cheyne’s 
life he had been devoted to the 
nobility and the concealment of 
his own early history. This blow 
therefore fell with a double weight. 
It was dealt by a member of the 
nobility at his early history. So 
that his own mind, never very well 
rooted in firm ground, was torn up 
and scattered, and he could not 
now recognise any of the old land- 
marks, or see anything in the old 
way. All mental objects were ob- 
scured by one—the figure of the 
man who, he believed, had done 
him irreparable wrong. He did not 
wait to see whether the Marquis 
had merely made a random guess, 
or had spoken from ascertained 
facts. To Cheyne it was as bad 
as bad could be even to hint at 
the chance of his having no right 
to the name he bore, or the title 
of an honourable man. If he had 
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known anything, no matter how 
small, of his parents, his birth, his 
early history, he should not have 
minded it so much. But here was 
his titled namesake, the head of 
all the Cheynes in the empire, 
plainly suggesting that he, Charles 
Augustus Cheyne, had no right or 
title to the name. 

Then, out of the depths of his 
own mind, depths which he did 
not dare to explore, came the 
question: Was the Marquis’s shot 
a chance one, or did he, the Mar- 
quis, absolutely now that he, 
Cheyne, had no right to carry 
the name? 

Horrible! Horrible question ! 
Most horrible question because it 
was unanswerable— because he had 
no more clue to it than he had to 
the mysteries that would be solved 
by man a thousand years hence. 
The Marquis and he were of the 
one name. Could it be the Mar- 
quis knew his history? Could it 
be the Marquis knew the history 
of Charles Cheyne; and into that 
book, at no particular leaf, at no 
single paragraph, should he ever 
be permitted to look, save with the 
sanction of the Shropshire family ? 

After thinking over this for a 
while he dismissed the supposition 
with a contemptuous gesture. The 
thought was worthy of no con- 
sideration. The idea of the great 
Shropshire house knowing anything 
of his humble history was absurd. 
The Marquis had merely shot a 
random shaft, which hit an old 
sore and rankled. But the very 
fact that it had been shot at ran- 
dom made the offence the more 
grievous. Why should a titled 
scoundrel be privileged to blast 
the name of a woman whom he 
had never seen, never heard of— 
that of a man of whose existence 
he had not heard until the publi- 
cation of that novel ? 

It never occurred to Cheyne for 
a moment to think that, when the 
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Marquis spoke of his possibly 
having no title to the name, the 
writer might have meant that the 
name Cheyne had merely been 
assumed for literary purposes, and 
that the man’s real name was 
Brown, or Jones, or Robinson, or 
Smith, and that the Marquis did 
not intend the slightest imputation 
on the character of any woman 
who ever lived. Long brooding 
on the subject of his birth and 
parentage had made Cheyne’s mind 
morbidly sensitive to any allusion 
of the kind; and one might as well 
try to talk down a storm, or to 
obtain practical results by expostu- 
lation with an earthquake, as to 
make him see the matter in any 
other than its very worst and most 
offensive light. Hence his wild 
homicidal fury. 

When he became conscious, he 
was in Hyde Park. He never no- 
ticed the warm sweet sunshine, the 
bright-green well-kept grass, the 
wholesome - looking well - dressed 
people, the fair slight blue-eyed 
children, the brilliant equipages 
and stately footmen and coach- 
men, the trees in the pride of their 
full primal leafiness. He took no 
heed of all these ; and yet they all 
contributed in an obscure way, in 
a way he could not trace, to bring 
his mind suddenly back to the one 
object which constituted the shin- 
ing brightness of his own life. He 
thought of his bright and sprightly 
May. 

Under the circumstances, the 
vision of her was anything but 
quieting. It was all very well for 
him who had no relative in the 
world to talk of killing this man, 
and being himself hanged on the 
nearest tree; but if he had no re- 
latives in the world, he had one 
with whom he purposed forming 
the closest of all human ties. To 
the world it would not matter a fig 
whether he were hanged or died 
quietly in his bed. He was no 
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cynic. There was not a flaw of 
cynicism in his large generous 
nature. Yes, he knew the boys 
would be sorry if he died in his 
bed, or were hanged. But then, 
May? How would it be with his 
little May—his bright, gay, win- 
some little sweetheart, who was to 
be his wife ? 

It was easy to ask that question, 
and easy to auswer it. May would 
be heart-broken. What heart he 
ever had to give woman, he had 
given her. He knew that what heart 
she had to give man, she had given 
him. On neither heart had there 
been a previous mortgage. Each 
heart was perfectly unencumbered. 
Yes, it would break May’s heart, 
as the saying went. ‘That is, it 
would take all the brightness and 
hope out of her life. It would 
crush her for ever. She would 
never again be the same gay, ani- 
mated, cheering darling she was 
now. 

Then for a long time he walked 
about the Park, with eyes cast 
down, brooding over the image 
and the memories of May. 

The question arose in his mind, 
whether he owed more to the name 
of his dead mother than to the 
happiness of his affianced wife? 
To him there could not be a mo- 
ment’s pause in answering this 
question. A man, whether married 
or single, engaged or free, was 
bound, if occasion demanded, to 
die in defence of his country, of 
his home, of the honour of his 
name. The last part of the code 
was growing a little obsolete now. 
But the man who could sit still 
while they blackened the me- 
mory of a dead mother must be 
that worst of all reptiles—a coward- 
ly cad. 

No. He had resolved not to 
go near May. Seeing her might 
jeopardise his revenge; and re- 
venge his mother he would at any 
peril. How could a man who was 
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not ready and able to defend his 
mother’s name be considered capa- 
ble of defending a sweetheart or a 
wife? It would be a poor rascally 
world for us, if men learned to sit 
still while evil tongues wagged over 
the fame of their womenkind, mo- 
thers or sisters or wives. 

So he set his back towards 
Knightsbridge and walked in the 
direction of Longacre. When he 
arrived at his own place, he gather- 
ed up the papers which had been 
scattered on the floor, kicked the 
broken glasses into one corner, and 
then, taking some notepaper, wrote 
three notes, two of these being to 
editors, and one to Marion Dur- 
rant. The last was as follows : 


‘ My darling May,—News which 
I heard quite by accident this 
morning obliges me to leave town 
very suddenly. I am unable to 
say good-bye. In fact, I haven't 
time to write even a reasonable 
long letter ; for the train I go by to 
the east leaves very soon, and I 
have to pack a portmanteau and 
get to the station in a very short 
time. Iam not sure how long I 
shall be away; a few days, any- 
way. I hope my darling girl will 
take great care of herself until I 
get back, for her own ever fond 
‘ CHARLIE.’ 


A whole week passed, and she 
heard no more of him than of the 
dead. What had happened to him 
—to her darling, darling Charlie ? 
She knew him too well to think he 
could write and would not. She 
knew him too well to think he had 
deserted her for some other wo- 
man. What had happened to her 
darling Charlie? When, hour after 
hour, she heard the postman knock 
in the street, and yet no tidings 
came to her of him, she began to 
think the postman must have been 
bribed to suppress his letters. 

Only two men suspected whi- 
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ther Cheyne had gone, and they 
waited in fear and trembling of 
some terrible catastrophe ; and at 
last news was at hand, filling the 
whole country with his name. 
From the day Charles Augustus 
Cheyne set out for the east coast 
of England his name never ap- 
peared to another story or on the 
title-page of another book. 


CHAPTER XI. 
AT BANKLEIGH. 


WHEN Cheyne had packed his 
portmanteau he took it and a hat- 
box down the steep staircase, car- 
rying at the same time his letters 
in his teeth, He wore a low- 
crowned soft hat, instead of his 
ordinary silk one. He jumped 
into the street, and having thrust 
his letters into a pillar-box, hailed 
the first empty hansom and drove 
away to the railway-station. 

Either his watch must have been 
slow or he must have looked at a 
wrong line of figures in the time- 
table, for when he got to the sta- 
tion they told him the train was 
on the point of starting, instead of 
his having, as he had calculated, a 
good ten minutes to spare. 

He took a first-class single ticket 
to Bankleigh, the nearest railway 
station to Silver Bay. Then, with 
his portmanteau in one hand 
and his hatbox in the other, he 
dashes along the way leading to 
the platform from which the train 
for Bankleigh starts. The door 
was shut against him. The train 
had not yet started, but the time 
was up. The next train was not 
till evening, which meant getting 
into a small unknown town long 
past midnight, a thing no one cares 
to do, particularly when he does 
not know even the name of a ho- 
tel or the hotel in it. 
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The gate was closed against 
him. The man refused to open the 
gate. The gate was five feet high, 
and Cheyne about six. Cheyne 
raised his hatbox and portmanteau 
over the barrier and let them fall. 
The man inside thought the tra- 
veller merely wished to get rid of 
the trouble of carrying his lug- 
gage any longer. Instantly Cheyne 
stepped on the lowest cross-rail 
of the gate, bent his chest over 
the top-rail of the gate, seized the 
ticket-taker by the leather waist- 
belt, and lifted him slowly over 
the gate. When he had deposit- 
ed the ticket-taker safely on the 
ground he thrust half a crown into 
the man’s hand, vaulted the gate, 
and taking up his portmanteau 
and hatbox, ran for the train, and 
succeeded in scrambling into a 
carriage just as the train was in 
motion, and before the astonished 
but grateful ticket-taker could climb 
over the gate and regain the plat- 
form. ‘Two or three of the porters 
had seen the feat, but it was not 
their duty to interfere. One of the 
guards saw it also; but having 
been, when younger, something of 
an athlete, and admiring the way 
in which the thing had been done, 
affected not to have seen it, and 
absolutely held the carriage-door 
open for Cheyne when he was get- 
ting in. 

At the first station the train 
stopped at, the guard who had seen 
Cheyne lift the man over the gate, 
thrust his head into Cheyne’s com- 
partment, there being no one else 
in it, and said, 

‘ That was a very neat trick, sir, 
very. It isn’t often we see a thing 
like that nowadays, sir.’ 

‘Confound it ! thought Cheyne, 
‘this fellow must have his tip too.’ 
He put his hand into his waistcoat- 
pocket and drew out a coin. 

The guard saw what the passen- 
ger was doing, drew back and said, 
‘No, sir. Nothing for me, sir, 
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thank you. It’s not often nowa- 
days we see a trick like that done, 
and I'd give a trifle myself to see it 
done again. But ’tisn’t every one, 
or half every one, could do it.’ 

And he moved along the plat- 
form shaking his head to himself 
with the intelligent approval of one 
who knows a good deal of the dif- 
ficulties in the performance of the 
feat which he applauded. 

The train took eight hours to 
get to Bankleigh, but at last it drew 
up at that station, and Cheyne got 
out. It was then dusk, and the 
traveller having learned there was 
only one place in the town or vil- 
lage which accommodated stran- 
gers, and that it was only a few 
hundred yards away, gave his port- 
manteau to a porter, and bade the 
man lead him to the Shropshire 
Arms. 

Now on the local London lines 
of railway, where there was a 
chance of meeting a friend or ac- 
quaintance, Cheynealways travelled 
first class, the difference in the fares 
of first and third being only a few 
pence. But when he went further 
out into the open country, where 
there was practically no chance 
of meeting any one who would 
know him, and where the difference 
came to many shillings, he always 
travelled third class. This was the 
most important journey of his life. 
He, a gentleman, was about to call 
upon another gentleman and de- 
mand satisfaction, and it would 
not do to travel in any way that 
did not befit the station of men of 
their class. 

All the way down in the train the 
deadliness of his design had not 
been lessened. He would meet 
this man, he would tell this man 
who he was, and then he would 
challenge him. There should be 
no seconds and no doctor. If the 
Marquis declined pistols and 
swords, then Cheyne would try to 
kill him with his hands, his fists, 
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his thumbs dug into his throat. It 
was not every man, it was not one 
in ten thousand, could have lifted 
that burly ticket-collector over 
that gate with the neat precision 
he had shown. He could have 
thrown that man _ headforemost 
twenty feet, and broken his neck 
against a wall. 

Cheyne engaged the best room at 
the Shropshire Arms, and ordered 
supper. It was only meet that a 
man come upon such a mission 
should be housed and fed as be- 
came a man of blood. 

It would have been quite im- 
possible for Cheyne to indulge in 
the luxuries of first-class travelling 
and first-class hotel accommoda- 
tion, only he was a man who al- 
ways lived within his means, and 
had by him, when starting from 
London, all the money he had got 
for the right of republication in three 
volumes of his novel, the Duke of 
Fenwick, The money would not 
last for ever, but it would keep 
him going comfortably for a month 
or six weeks, 

Cheyne was not in the least 
superstitious ; but he did look on 
it as an extraordinary coincidence 
that the money he had got for the 
book which had exasperated Lord 
Southwold now enabled him to 
come down from London, and 
seek satisfaction for the affront 
which had been put upon his 
mother and himself. 

He asked the waiter who served 
the supper if his Grace the Duke 
was at home. } 

‘No, sir, I think not. His 
Grace the Duke and Lord South- 
wold, that is, you know, sir, his 
lordship’s only son and heir—’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know.’ 

‘Well, sir, the two of them are 
gone to sea in his Grace’s yacht, 
the Seabird, a couple, ay, or may- 
be three, days ago.’ 

‘And where have they sailed 
for?” 
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* Nowhere, sir.’ 

‘Why, what do you mean ?” 

‘They never sails for nowhere, 
sir, great folks like them; and 
they never go nowhere, just as a 
man might walk out into the middle 
of a grass-field and come back 
whistling no tune, nor bringing no 
daisy nor buttercup, nor as much 
as cutting a switch for himself in 
the hedge. I have never been to 
sea, sir, never. Where’s the good 
of going to sea? But I’ve seen 
my share of salt water in my time, 
and all I ever saw of it was as like 
as two peas, ay, liker; for some of 
the green peas is yellow, and some 
of the yellow peas is green. But 
all the sea-water I ever saw was 
the same in colour and smell and 
beastliness of taste and disposition, 
only fit for sharks and alligators 
and sorts like them. And not a 
single useful fish would be in the 
sea but would be poisoned by the 
beastly sea-water, only for the 
sweet waters of the rivers running 
into the sea and cheering up the 
fishes, poor souls, like a pint of 
cold bitter after a long walk of a 
hot day.’ 

‘And when do you think the 
yacht will come back ?’ 

‘ There’s no telling that, not un- 
less you was a prophet. Even the 
sporting prophets knows nothing 
about it ; for his Grace has no deal- 
ing with dogs or horses, no more 
than the miller’s wife that’s been 
dead this five year.’ 

‘Are they often long away— 
months ?” 

‘No, sir, not often months. 
But they are often away a tidy bit. 
It’s like hanging a leg of mutton 
Christmas time ; it mostly depends 
on the weather, whether the leg will 
ripen by Christmas-day, or will 
ripen too soon or won't be ripe 
enough.’ 

‘And is it the bad or the good 
weather that brings them home ?” 

‘Well, sir, seeing that this house 
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is built on the Duke’s property and 
called after the Duke, and that the 
landlord, sir, holds it by lease 
under the Duke, it wouldn’t be 
becoming in me or any one else of 
us to call it bad weather that brings 
the Duke back to us; but I’m free 
to say it isn’t the kind of weather 
that everybody would order if he 
was going on a desolate island and 
wanted to enjoy himself on the sly 
away from the old woman. We 
call it the Duke’s wind here ; for if 
he’s afloat it brings him home, and 
that’s the only good it ever brings, 
but the doctors and the coffin- 
makers and the  gravediggers. 
Most people call it the nor’-east 
wind. You see his Grace is over 
sixty now, and has got all his joints 
pretty well blocked up with rheu- 
matism ; and the minute the nor’- 
east sets init screws him up, and they 
have to run for home. His lord- 
ship stops aboard the Seabird in 
the shelter of the bay, and his Grace 
goes up to the Castle, and never 
goes out of his warm rooms at the 
back of the Castle, farthest away 
from the nor’-east, until the wind 
changes.’ 

‘ And how far is the Castle from 
here ?” 

‘ About four mile, or, may be, a 
trifle less. We like to think we’re 
a trifle nearer to it than four miles. 
Anyway, we're sure of one thing— 
we're the nearest public-house or 
inn by a mile.’ 

‘ There is no railway, I suppose, 
from here to Silverview ?” 

‘Railway! Railway! Why, it’s 
my belief, his Grace would rather 
have a row of public-houses oppo- 
site the Castle gate, and the court- 
yard made into abowling-green with 
green wooden boxes all round for 
refreshments, rather than see the 
snout of a railway-engine within a 
mile of his place.’ 

‘Then I shall walk over to the 
place and have a look at it to-mor- 
row morning,’ thought Cheyne, as 
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he strolled out into the porch to 
smoke a couple of cigars before go- 
ing to bed. 

But he did not smoke even half 
one of his cigars there. The air 
had grown suddenly chilly, nay, 
down-right cold. So he left the 
porch and went into the cosy 
little bar, where there was a fire for 
boiling water for those who liked a 
drop of something hot. 

Here were half a dozen men 
smoking and chatting and drink- 
ing. As he entered, all were si- 
lent. 


‘Turned quite cold, sir,’ said the 
host, who was sitting at a table 
with the rest. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said Cheyne, tak- 
ing a chair. ‘I thought I would 
smoke in the porch, but it’s too 
cold to sit there.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the landlord, ‘I 
think we're in for a stinging nor’- 
easter—-the Duke’s weather, as we 
call it hereabouts, sir.’ 

‘ Do you think so ?’ said Cheyne. 

* Ay, no doubt of it.’ 

‘ Then,’ thought Cheyne, ‘I shalh 
not have long to wait.’ 


[To be continued. ] 
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I met my love where the crystal brook 
Blushed rosy red in the sun’s last glow, 
And I parted a tangle of flowers to look 
At the happy faces that laughed below. 
Ah, bright was the picture reflected there, 
All blushes, dimples, and waving hair ! 


Pure love’s first dawning and maiden fear 
Played ‘ hide and seek’ in her radiant eyes ; 
While the flower-kissed zephyr that murmured near 
Hushed its fairy voice, for her virgin sighs 
Filled the blissful silence with music sweet, 
And bade my heart with wild rapture beat. 


‘ My love,’ I whispered, ‘no wealth have I— 
These hands must toil for our daily bread.’ 

‘ Brave hands !’ she laughed, with a joyful cry, 
And clasped them close to her lips so red. 

With love to brighten our toil and care, 

Ah, we shall be wealthy beyond compare ! 


Ss ee 
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‘When spent and weary, my loving words 
Shall greet thee, dear, at our cottage-door, 
And the soft “ Tweet, tweet,” of the happy birds 
Soothe thy world-worn spirit when toil is o’er ; 
And love’s dear knowledge will teach me how 
To soothe the clouds from thy troubled brow.’ 


I fondly lifted the blushing face 

That nestled close to my throbbing breast— 
‘True heart,’ I answered, ‘ the lowliest place 

Thy love enriching must aye be blest : 
With the gold in thy locks, and thy eyes’ blue sheen, 
I am rich beyond measure, my love, my queen !’ 


I kissed her hands as they lay in mine— 
I kissed her cheeks and her gleaming hair ; 
How her dear eyes danced as she watched me twine 
A daisy crown for her temples fair, 
Where the bright locks rippled and waved and curled— 
The brightest, the dearest, in all the world ! 


I placed a rose in her kerchief white— 
A wild-rose, dewy and fresh and sweet— 
But its soft leaves trembled with shy delight, 
Then fluttered down to her dainty feet, 
Where the leaves flashed crimson and gold and brown 
Mid the graceful folds of her rustic gown. 


O’er hill and valley the gloaming fell— 
The lovely gloaming, so weird and dim !— 
While my darling’s voice, like a silver bell, 
Mingled its tones with the vesper hymn. 
Then we said ‘ Good-night’ mid the slumbering flowers, 
And we deemed there was never such love as ours. 


FANNY FORRESTER. 




















SORDID VENGEANCE. 


By BYRON WEBBER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘IN LUCK’S WAY,’ ETC. 


——@——_ 


I. 


*As I was saying—do leave off 
snivellin’, Bertha; if any one on 
these premises ought to snivel or 
snarl, it is your father—as I was 
remarking, when you interrupted 
me, it is a pretty sum already; and 
at the rate the items accumulate, 
it will be a much prettier sum be- 
fore six months are over ! 

‘ Six m-m-months, pa?’ 

‘Yes, six m-m-months, Bertha. 
Expostulation is thrown away on 
you, Bertha; so go to bed.’ 

‘ Willingiy, pa, if I cu-cu-could 
sleep.’ 

‘Exactly. Theodore has mur- 
dered sleep, and all the rest of it. 
Macbeth adapted for the occasion. 
Now, Bertha, listen to me; and 
let us have no more nonsense.’ 

‘I'll try, pa.’ 

‘Very well. What is your age?” 

‘You know—I have arrived at 
my majority. I— 

‘Yes, Bertha, you have. You 
accomplished that feat two years 
ago. Now at three-and-twenty a 
well-favoured female cannot be 
said to be on the shelf. In other 
words, she does not belong to that 
Alass of matrimonial goods ticketed 
for immediate sale at an alarming 
sacrifice ; she— 

‘Papa, I wish you would not 
speak of me as though I were a—’ 

‘ Box of last year’s raisins. Well, 
Bertha, I will not. However, let 
us confer together on the subject 
of your engagement.’ 

‘It is no longer an engagement, 
papa, as you know. The subject 
is obnoxious to me, and what good 


can come of a conference which I 
have told you must not end in your 
suing Theodore ?” 

‘A great deal, Bertha—a great 
deal. I know your rooted objec- 
tion to going into a witness-box, 
and I must say that I sympathise 
with it. We should get swingeing 
damages, 1 am sure; and Mr. 
Theodore Hobbs would unques- 
tionably suffer in the estimation 
of a newspaper-reading public, 
through his letters to you; but, 
Bertha, my dear, I must consider 
you in the matter. And the busi- 
ness. You are quite determined 
to give him up? 

‘Papa, you are too bad. You 
know the faithless wretch has saved 
me the trouble.’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes. That is not 
quite what I mean. He has taken 
flight ; but he might be lured back 
again.’ 

* Never!’ 

‘Very good. You are resolved ?” 

‘ Obdurate.’ 

‘Excellent. And soam I. Hand 
me that letter-case.’ 

The scene of the conversation 
was a little room behind the shop 
of Simeon Scarth, grocer, tobacco- 
nist, wine-merchant, and Italian 
warehouseman, Stainsby ; and the 
conversers were the aforesaid 
Simeon (who was a widower), and 
his only child Bertha. Mr. Scarth’s 
position in the borough of Stainsby 
was one ‘of credit and renown.’ 
He was an alderman and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Guardians, 
and in relation to properties of 
various steadfast descriptions he 
was reputed ‘warm.’ The busi- 
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ness, which he conducted in a slow 
solid manner, was the best of the 
kind in the county. Bertha Scarth 
was comely and fat. Twenty- 
three years of age, she, the particu- 
lar friends of her very early youth 
averred, ‘looked her age to an 
hour.’ In fact, the fair Bertha’s 
appearance leant more to the side 
of the womanly, not to say to the 
matronly, than it did to the girlish ; 
and yet, to the surprise of her ap- 
preciative married friends, who 
were never weary of saying to 
each other, ‘How is it Bertha 
Scarth does not get off? she not 
only remained single, but unen- 
gaged. It was Theodore Etty 
Hobbs, artist, and temporary resi- 
dent at Lahore Lodge, Stainsby, 
the abode of his uncle, Major 
Chutney, who first set her mind 
running on Love’s young dream. 
He was nineteen, tall, and broad 
for his age, with manners that had 
received a metropolitan polish, 
and the invincible courage of an 
experienced flirt. He saw her, 
and loved her. It was a long va- 
cation—she was an awfully jolly 
girl—and old Scarth’s wine and ci- 
gars were unexceptionable. Sketch- 
ing by the side of a purling stream 
or in the recesses of a bosky dell, 
accompanied by an awfully jolly 
girl, was—well, awfully jolly. This 
was the view Theodore took of it. 
Bertha’s view was different. Taxed 
by her very particular friends on 
the subject, she had admitted, 
with great reluctance, and under 
considerable cross-examining pres- 
sure, that ‘it was not a regular 
engagement. Theodore’s friends 
were so particular—he would not 
on any account tell his uncle, 
Major Chutney, yet; and as for his 
aunt—that would be too dreadful !’ 
Simeon Scarth’s view was Bertha’s. 
At any rate, he gave expression to 
no other. There was no harm in 
the young fellow, that he could 
see ; and he (Simeon Scarth) was 
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Major Chutney’s equal any day in 
the year. In his youth he had 
belonged to the Yeomanry cavalry, 
and he was about to be elected 
Mayor of Stainsby. Major Chut- 
ney’s view, and that of his military 
wife, were not public property. It 
had been all along suspected by 
the special friends of Bertha that 
the Major knew of his nephew’s 
proceedings ; but—it is high time 
we returned to Mr. Simeon Scarth 
and his daughter. 

‘Ah, here it is! As you are 
aware, Bertha, my love, Major 
Chutney is a good customer. He 
recognises a good glass of wine 
when it passes between his expe- 
rienced lips ; and he has told me 
more than once that my cellar is a 
credit to the county. His cellar, 
my dear, was once mine. And 
Mrs. Chutney has what I may call 
a generous idea of a breakfast. I 
daresay her notions of dinner are 
equally noble, but I do not supply 
much of that meal. Here we are: 
caviare, hams — York and West- 
phalia, Bologna sausages, truffled 
liver, Schabzieger cheeses, Bath 
chaps, Strasbourg pies, devilled 
ham, tongue, ptarmigan, salmon, 
bloater-paste—whew! After that, 
Bertha, and there is as much again, 
I do not feel that I can comfort- 
ably enter the Major’s cellar. Well, 
as I have twice observed, it is a 
pretty tidy amount as it stands ; 
and it is one of those little bills 
which grow. Bertha, I must trou- 
ble you for that letter.’ 

‘ Theodore’s, pa?” 

‘Yes; and also the enclosure 
which was never intended to meet 
your gaze or mine.’ 

‘O papa, spare me! 
how recent it is.’ 

‘I spare no one, not even my- 
self. He says here that his family 
have discovered all (Acs family !), 
and that, although it will break his 
heart to say adieu, you must se- 
parate! His uncle, the Major, has 
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placed him upon one of the horns 
of a dilemma. (Only one, eh?) 
He is entirely dependent upon his 
uncle for means to pursue his 
studies, and—well, he must either 
give up the Major or the grocer’s 
daughter.’ 

‘Do Theodore justice, papa; he 
does not put it that way.’ 

‘He does not; but his uncle 
the Major does. Mr. Hobbs was 
evidently in a state of bewilder- 
ment when he despatched this let- 
ter to you, Bertha ; for it was by 
accident this note of the Major's 
became an enclosure. Just by way 
of a mental tonic—a moral pick- 
me-up—lI will read what Ae says : 

“Theodore, you are the talk of 
this scandalous little town—you 
and the grocer’s daughter. Were 
she in the same social sphere as 
yourself, your taste would astonish 
me; but as she is so far beneath 
you, I will refrain from discussing 
a disparity of age—and size—which 
has provoked more derisive com- 
ments than you would care to hear. 
Understand me. I will have no 
common retailer of figs in my fa- 
mily. The man Scarth is, I dare- 
say, decent tradesman enough—as 
such creatures go—but none of his 
brood put their feet under my ma- 
hogany. Choose! The grocer’s 
daughter or your uncle !”’ 

‘That is a scandalous, infamous 
letter, papa.’ 

‘My dear, do not forget that it 
was written with an object, which 
it secured. The nephew is worthy 
of the uncle.’ 

*I am afraid he is.’ 

‘I am sure of it. He is gone, 
is he not ?” 

‘He left this morning by the 
first train for London. He is going 
to travel.’ 

*O, you know his intentions ?” 

‘I knew them long ago, papa.’ 

‘How long does he—or did he 
—propose to remain away ? 

* About six months.’ 

VOL, XXVIII. 
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‘Um !—six months. That will 
do. Now, Bertha, take possession 
of these letters, and when you feel 
yourself softening towards Mr. 
Theodore Etty Hobbs, read them ; 
especially read the Major’s. Re- 
collect you are the fat daughter of 
a common retailer of figs, and that 
you were only prevented by the 
interposition of my friend the 
Major from luring a distinguished 
artist into the perpetration of a 
mésalliance. 

‘ The wretch !’ 

‘Which? Theodore or 
uncle ?” 

‘Both. Of course you will have 
something to say to Major Chut- 
ney.’ 

‘Not yet, my dear. For the 
present, and for some time to 
come, we are the best of friends. 
Good-night, Bertha, my love. I 
must look out for a husband for 
you in our own sphere.’ 


his 





IL. 


Iris six months since Theodore 
Etty Hobbs went on his travels, 
and to-day has been appointed for 
his return to Stainsby. This is the 
day also of the annual ball at the 
Stainsby Assembly-rooms, under 
the patronage of Lord and Lady 
Dewlap, whose seat is five miles 
distant, of the county members 
and their wives, and of the Mayor 
of Stainsby. Mr. Simeon Scarth is 
the Mayor, and of course Bertha 
is the Mayoress. Major and Mrs. 
Chutney are present, and it is no 
small satisfaction to the grocer and 
his daughter to have to open the 
ball with the noble patroness and 
patron of the assembly. The Major 
and his lowly friend the wine-mer- 
chant and fig-dealer are no longer 
on speaking terms. Mr. Scarth, 
after allowing the uncle of the per- 
fidious Theodore to make consider- 
able additions to that little bill of 
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his, pressed for the amount, and 
met with, what he had anticipated, 
a polite rebuffi—‘ It was not con- 
venient.’ According the Major 
enough time to make it convenient, 
Mr. Scarth renewed his application 
for a settlement, and was again re- 
pulsed, whereupon he placed the 
matter in the hands of his solicitor 
with instructions to proceed to 
extremities. Ifhe, Simeon Scarth, 
Esq., Mayor of Stainsby, is not out 
in his calculations, the final blow 
has been struck that day. 

With an appreciation of dra- 
matic effect remarkable in a family 
grocer and Italian warehouseman, 
the father of Bertha has arranged a 
scene for Mr. Theodore E. Hobbs, 
who, apprised of the ball, is now 
on his way from London with a 
view to reaching the Assembly- 
rooms in time for supper. He will, 
of course, have to call at Lahore 
Lodge to dress. If Mr. Scarth has 
timed his effect with accuracy, Mr. 
Hobbs’s going without his supper 
is amongst the contingencies of 
the festive occasion. 

Having himself performed the 
dance which was expected of him as 
Mayor, and ascertained that Bertha 
was provided with quite a list of 
distinguished partners, Mr. Scarth 
proceeded to hover between the 
cardroom and the entrance to the 
principal hall. Ah, Mr. Hobbs 
had arrived! In brief space the 
young gentleman had paid his re- 
spects to his uncle and aunt, and 
was engaged in a quadrille, in the 
same set as that which included 
his former sweetheart Bertha. 
‘Washing his hands with invisible 
soap in imperceptible water,’ Mr. 
Mayor waited for the sequel. This 
arrived in the shape of a breathless 
servant in livery, who inquired 
eagerly for Mr. Hobbs. 

‘There he is, dancing,’ said Mr. 
Scarth ; ‘ but will not Major Chut- 
ney or Mrs. Chutney do as well? 
They are in the cardroom.’ 
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‘No, sir. It is Mr. Hobbs, and 
he must come at once.’ 

Mr. Hobbs was informed that 
he was wanted imperatively—some- 
thing that would not wait—and 
the fiendish chief magistrate of 
Stainsby, satisfied that his diabolical 
plot was working, saw the artist 
and the excited man-servant de- 
part, and proceeded to enjoy the 
ball with a mind full of tranquil 
rapture. 

‘ Now then, what is it ? 

‘Somethin’ too orful to tell the 
Major, sir, or Mrs. Chutney ontil 
you can prepare them for it. Some- 
thin’ I daresn’t mention to none 
of the other servants except Mrs. 
Hustler, the ‘’ousekeeper, _ sir. 
There's a man in possession.’ 

‘A what? 

‘A bailiff, sir; a man in posses- 
sion. It’s ’orroble. 1 offered him 
all I could raise, including my 
watch, to get him out ontil the 
mornin’, when Mrs. Chutney would 
see im paid ; but I might just as 
well have talked to the town-pump 
for any impression I made.’ 

*You are a good fellow, Oak- 
ham, and my uncle and aunt will 
thank you, I am sure, for your dis- 
cretion in the matter. You are 
sure that only Mrs. Hustler knows?” 

‘ Not a soul else, except me, sir. 
I told them it was a party as 
wished to see you very particular.’ 

‘Yes, that was prudent. Well, 
here we are. He did not tell you 
who was proceeding ?” 

‘No. I asked him, but he said 
it was no business of mine. He'll 
tell you, sir.’ 

‘ Where is he?” 

‘In the smoking-room, sir.’ 

Theodore proceeded straight- 
way to the retreat in question, and 
there was confronted with the dis- 
agreeable emissary of the law. 

‘Now then ? 

* Mr. Hobbs, I believe, sir?” 

‘Yes. Who is it—how much? 

‘Mr. Simeon Scarth, Mayor of 
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this borough—a ‘undred and 
seventy-three pounds and my ex- 
penses.’ 

‘ O id 

‘Look here, sir. I am on the 
job, and I must do my dooty ; but 
you'll not find me orkard. / can 
tumble to anythink in reason. 
Call me a friend of the fammerly, 
a cousin of the kernel’s from 
Horstraliar, or Mrs. Chutney’s 
long-lorst uncle. If I’d had the 
orfice sooner and knew that you 
did not want me to be orkard, I 
could ha’ come in as the butler’s 
son, or the ’ousekeeper’s brother ; 
as it is, I can’t see no help for it. 
I am one of the fammerly.’ 

‘Not yet, Mr.—’ 

‘ Chivers.’ 

‘Mr. Chivers. Oakham, my traps 
have arrived from the station, have 
they not?” 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘Very good. No, Mr. Chivers ; 
I do not think it is absolutely re- 
quisite that you should figure as 
a kinsman of Major Chutney’s, or 
of my aunt’s, or of mine. Mr. 
Chivers.’ 

‘ Sir to you !’ 

‘Did you ever have your por- 
trait painted ?” 

‘Once, but it did not come out 
proper.’ 

‘Ah, the operator did not un- 
derstand the peculiarities of your 
head. Oakham, and Mr. Chivers, 
listen to me. You have followed 
me from London because, when I 
saw you in London, I told you it 
would be impossible for me to 
finish my great picture without 
your assistance. You would have 
to sit.’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ And being an artist’s model in 
continual request—full of engage- 
ments—you came down here solely 
to oblige me, because—’ 

‘ Becos I’m fond of you. Well, 





I don’t mind all that. But I want 
to just say a word about the pic- 
ture. I once hada pal who was 
indooced to have his portrait 
painted. The painter told him 
he was to come just as he was, not 
to trouble to shave or dress or do 
up his hair, of which he had a 
heap. Well, if you believe me, he 
never could get a look at what the 
painter was a doin’ of, but, deter- 
mined not to be had, he went to 
the exhibition ; and what do you 
think he see? W’y, that he’d bin 
a-settin’ for the head of Goliath 
when it was orf! If you believe 
me, he was known as Goliath ever 
after! I don’t mind settin’ as long 
as you like, but no larks! Iama 
married man, and it would not 
soot me to be Goliath’d.’ 

‘I promise you, Mr. Chivers, a 
strictly family portrait.’ 

Mr. Chivers proved to be an 
excellent model. And he enjoyed 
his novel occupation so much— 
with its accompaniments of ‘ rests’ 
and copious refreshment—it was 
several times on the tip of his 
tongue to express a wish that 
Major Chutney would of put him- 
self out of the way to get that 
money. When Major and Mrs. 
Chutney returned from the ball 
(Theodore had taken care to ap- 
prise them beforehand of what oc- 
curred and was in operation) they 
found the billiard-room converted 
into a studio, and their nephew hard 
at work on a study of slumbering 
Mr. Chivers. It was not conveni- 
ent for many days for the Major 
to pay out the man in possession. 
Meantime Mr. Hobbs had finished 
two careful studies of the head of 
Mr.C. One of these he presented 
to that gentleman, and the other 
he sent with his best wishes to 
Mrs. Gibson (#ée Scarth) as the 
beginning of a gallery of portraits 
of historical interest. 








STOLEN KISSES. 
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Two lines of a lingering song 

For ever fall soft on my ear, 
And echo, the whole day long, 

In tones that are tenderly clear. 
Wherever my wandering feet 

May stray, still rings the refrain: 
‘Stolen kisses are always sweet, 

And love is never in vain ! 


In silence and hush of a dream, 
With never a sound to be heard, 
But a touch of lips in the gleam 
Of the fire, and never a word ; 
The echo will ever repeat, 
Breaking the silence in twain, 
‘Stolen kisses are always sweet, 
And love is never in vain ! 


For a kiss would a maiden wake 

From the charm of a dreamful sleep, 
And a touch of true love would break 

The peace that the blue eyes keep. 
For ever the echo shall greet, 

Like song of a ripening rain, 
‘Stolen kisses are always sweet, 

And love is never in vain!’ 


When hearts and lips have grown cold, 
And love lives but for an hour ; 
When life’s romance has been told, 
And kisses have lost their power, 
Then shall soft memory fleet, 
No more a dream to enchain ; 
Yet stolen kisses are always sweet, 
And love is wever in vain ! 
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